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Dependable School Scissors 
For All Grades 


Made Especially for School Use 


Each Pair receives individual care and 
inspection to ensure 
Easy Running and 
Smooth Cutting 
Scissors for the 
School Children. 


SHARP AND 
DURABLE 
CUTTING 

BLADES 


STEEL 
SCISSORS 


Made by hot and 
cold forged 
processes. 

Medium and low 

priced qualities. 


POPULAR 
PRICED LINES 
Acme-Super 
Quality Cast 
Scissors, with car- 
bonized cutting 
blades, in several 
models and sizes. 


WE 
ALSO 
MAKE 

TEACHERS 
SHEARS 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Famous Since 1876 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


OUR AMERICA 


New timely constructive emphasizing Patriotism through 
pictorial visualization of events and personalities which typify the 


spirit of America 


a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outline pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of a 


story to be written as composition or told orally. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study for a 
sixteen weeks’ period. Size of plates 814 x 11 inches. 

Price, postpaid, 40¢ 


First Two Handbooks in the New Series 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


Edited by Hottts L. CAsSwett 


HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR 
OF CHILDREN 
By GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 
Assistant Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Shows the importance of studying the behavior of children 
and how the busy teacher or supervisor can do this in the 
day by day procedures of the school. Invaluable for those 
workers in schools which do not have organized central 
services for child study. 


96 pp. 


Paper 60 cents. 


TEACHING SLOW LEARNERS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Presents the essential facts about the characteristics and 
needs of slow learners, and outlines an appropriate in- 
structional program, with practical suggestions for ac- 
tivities and units. Gives helpful suggestions for finding 
and developing effective instructional materials and for 
solving administrative problems involving slow learners 

in both segregated and non-segregated situations. 


New York City 
112 pp. Paper 75 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


the Art Appreciation portfolios of the National 


A $2 I be Your Sahe Art: Society as used by them in connection with their 


Nation-wide radio program, ‘‘Art for Your Sake.’ 


Each por tfolio 
approximately 11’ 


PORTFOLIO 1: 
PORTFOLIO 2 


PORTFOLIO 3: 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


American Twentieth Century 
sance in Northern Europe 


Realism and ; 
—Twentieth Century; Contemporary Americat 


Price, each portfolio 


contains sixteen magnificent color reproductions, 
x14”. The48M:; asterpieces in the tl.ree portfolios com- 
prise a history of painting 


from the Renaissance down to the present day 


With complete text of Art Appreciation lessons for the pictures, with 
biographical essay on the life cf each artist, as well as critical comments 
on the technique of each. 


Italian Renaissance; Renais 
> Baroque Painting 


The Netherlands; English Painting; French Rococo; Classi 
cism and Romanticism 


Impressionism; Luropean 


$1.00 postpaid 


Springfield, Mass. 
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FULL 
COLOR 
PRINTS 


FOR ART APPRECIATION 
CLASSES 


Large prints (for the teacher) .—These 
prints are mounted on a heavy mat 9%4” x 
1234”, and are enclosed in a folder of 
heavy art paper. On the inner pages of 
the folder are printed the story of the 
picture and the artist, questions, sugges- 
tions to the teacher, and so on. 


Miniature prints (for the pupils) .—Ac- 
curately reproduced on fine paper 314” x 
414", these are essential to an adequate 
presentation of the chosen art subject. 


Prices, postpaid.__Large prints, $.30 each; 
to Instructor subscribers, $.25 each for 
4 or more. Miniatures, 1 cent each; min- 
imum order, $.50. To order, give number, 
title, size, and quantity of each subject. 
Enclose remittance. 


SAVE TIME! 


HERE for convenient 


STUDIES use are stories of the 
o FAMOUS 100 paintings and art- 
PAINTINGS ists in the list below. 
This 104-page book has 
questions on the pic- 
tures; suggested grad- 
ings; an index. Post- 
paid price: $.50; $.40 


to INsrructor sub- 
scribers. 
CHECK LIST, CLIP, AND MAIL TO F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Age of Innocence—Reynolds 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 51 Portrait of the Artist-Rembrandt 77 The Old Water Mill—Hobbema 
| 2 The Torn Hat—Sully 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 52 The Angelus—Millet 78 Childre n of the Sea—Israels 
} Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
| 4 Dignity and Impudence Landseer 28 Road Through the Trees—Corot 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 80 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rem- 
®° The Balloon—Dupre 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch D5 The Jester Hals ‘ brandt 
6 By the River—Leroll 30 Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 56 Avenue at Middelharnis—Hobbema 81 Northeaster—Homer 
| ’ The Song of the Lark—Breton 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels a7 Children of Charles I—-Van Dyck 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del Sarto 
j 8 U. S. Frigate Constitution—‘‘Old 32 George Washington—Stuart 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
Ironsides’’—Johnsor 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 59 Columbus—Del Piombo 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 60 Icebound—Metcalf 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
10 The Lookout—‘‘All’s Well’’—Homer 35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
1] he Windmill—Ruysdael 36 The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 87 Bringing Home the Newborn Calf- 
l2 The Return of the Mayflower 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 63 Solemn Pledge, Taos Indians—Ufer _ Millet : } 
Soughton 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 64 Spring—Corot 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 39 Autumn—Mauve 65 Lavinia—Titian 89 Childhood—Perrault 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 40 The Gleaners—Millet 66 The Spinner—Maes 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon (AC.2.42) 
! Spring—Mauve 41 Fog Warning—Homer 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Vermeer 91 Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughtor 
6 The Helping Hand—Renouf 42 Holy Night—Correggio 68 Mill Pond—Inness 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
17 re Knitting Lesson—M illet 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
1s Mido nna of the Chair—Raphael 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
ie | Cook Chardin 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 71 Madonna and Child Fra _ Filippo 95 A Distinguished Member of the Hu 
= Ph Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds Lippi mane Society—Landseer 
=! Sackville Children—Hoppner 47 Madame LeBrun and Daughter— 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 96 Carmation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 
- % Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn Vigee-LeBrun 73 Erasmus—Holbein 97 A Holiday—Potthast 
=3 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 74 The Belated Kid—W. M. Hunt 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer 
“# Washington Crossing the Delaware— 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 7h Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 99 The Fighting ‘‘Temeraire’’—Turmer 
Leutze 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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The perfect medium 


for 


Easel Poster Work 


BRADLEY 
ART 
COLORS 


A poster paint, in powder form, 
which dries with a dull, satiny 


luster, free from streaks. 


EconomiIcaAL To UsE—a pint can 
making from one to two quarts of 


color. 


BLENDS PERFECTLY—one color 


with another. 


BraDLEY Art Co ors are adapted 
to many phases of art education. 
They are perfect for borders and 
friezes, scenery, and all art proj- 


ects of large area proportions. 


Twenty-four artistic 
Send for color card. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 


Application for transfer of 
second class mailing privilege 
from Boston, Mass., to Spring- 
field, Mass., is pending. 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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4 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


GREAT AMERICANS 
(Reading Lesson) 


Two great Americans were born in 
February. 


George Washington was our first 
president. 


He was an honest and brave man. 
Abraham Lincoln was a great man, too. 


He was kind to everyone. 
We love to hear of these two presidents. 


We want to be honest, brave, and kind 
like them. 


Then we will be great Americans. 


Many people hang flags out to honor 
Lincoln and Washington. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 

Biography 

Make a brief study of the lives of famous Americans born in February. Since the purpose 
of this series of lessons is to develop a feeling of pride and appreciation of our American leaders, 
this provides an ideal opportunity to do this. Emphasize the traits of character common to all 
—loyalty, service, the willingness to work, feeling of responsibility, unselfishness, courage, per- 
sistence, etc. The life of Thomas Edison illustrates many of these qualities. Bring out the 
fact that it is what these men did that made them famous, not where they lived or how much 
money they had. 
Charts 

Make charts giving the brief biography of Washington and Lincoln. Read these frequently 
during the month. 

Mount on charts the pictures of these heroes as found in the local newspapers and magazines. 
Help the children to be alert in watching the magazines and papers for school material. 


RIDDLES 
WHO WAS I? WHO WAS I? 
I lived in a beautiful home. My home was not beautiful. 
I was a general in the army. I chopped down trees for a living. 
I was the first president of I clerked in a store. 
the United States. I was made president, too. 


Who was I? Who was I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


AMERICA’S BOYS AND GIRLS (Reading Lesson) 


America is proud of its heroes. oe 


America is proud of its boys and 
girls, too. 


We are good Americans. 

We eat food that will help us grow. 
We help make our homes happy. 
We come to school on time. 

We help plan our school work. 


We take care of smaller children. 


Our country needs us. 


We love America. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a list of all the things boys and girls can do to show they are proud of America’s great 
leaders and that they want to do their part in serving their country. Such a list might include: 


pose 1—-Eat proper food 

Jers, 2—Go to bed on time 

o all 3—Get up when mother calls 

4—Dress neatly 

drow 5—Help mother about the house 
6—Sweep the walks 
7—Be honest and truthful at school 

ently 8—Take care of the younger children 


Zines. 
STORY HOUR 


My father told me that his grandfather saw Abraham Lincoln and heard him speak. They 
were about the same age, as they were boys in school at the same time. 
My great-grandfather had to tramp a long way through the deep snow to goto school. The 
; only time they had school was in the winter. Everyone worked in the spring and fall. The 
ing. children all had slates to write on instead of paper. Great-grandfather worked his arithmetic 
problems on this slate, too. He never had but one slate. 
My father said his grandfather was a smart man even if he didn’t go to school very much. 
He learned how to take care of things. He was a good American. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


SAINT VALENTINE 
(Reading Lesson) 


Many stories are written about Saint 
Valentine. 


They may not be true stories. 

This is an interesting story about him. 
Saint Valentine remembered sick people. 
He wrote them kind little notes. 

When he died, he was missed. 


On his birthday his friends sent notes to 
the sick. 


By and by they began to send cards with 
pictures on them. 


This may be the way Valentine’s Day 
was started. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Making Valentines 


If possible, secure large sample wall-paper books. Have a committee go through the books 
selecting pages with flowers, designs and pictures suitable for valentines. Often plain bands 
help decorate a valentine. These pages can be divided among the class. 


Learn how to fold tissue paper so as to cut fancy lace hearts. Paper doilies from any ten 
cent store are very pretty as valentine material. 


Print rhymes on the blackboard for the children to copy. Emphasize kindness in selecting 
verses. Bring out the fact that Americans can still continue the pleasant, kindly customs of life. 
We should constantly be grateful that we live in America. Simple rhymes are always best, as: 


“T love you, Mother mine. *“My love I send 
Will you be my valentine?” To my dear friend.”’ 


‘This little card so gay 
Brings a valentine your way.”’ 
_ Send Valentines to School Helpers 


As a class send valentines to those people who help make your class a happy place—the 
principal, the nurse, the school doctor, the janitor, the librarian, head of cafeteria, etc. 


It is always nice for older classes to send a valentine to the nursery school and kindergarten 
classes. 


Those children who do very neat work may enjoy sending valentines for trays in the hospitals. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


A SAFETY RULE (Reading Lesson) 
We are making valentines. 
We cut out pictures of flowers. 
We are careful as we cut. 
We made rules about passing scissors. 


These are the rules. 


Always hold the points of the scissors in 
your own hand. 


Let your friend take them by the handles. 
This is the safe way. 


Good Americans are careful. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make free-hand illustrations showing the correct way to hand scissors to another child, the 


correct way to pass a knife, fork, spoon, pointer or other classroom object. Put the best of these 
pictures on a chart labeled ‘“‘WE ARE CAREFUL.”’ 


In the class discussion the positive side must be emphasized in all safety work. Avoid 
harrowing stories of children injured by falling on scissors, etc. If children relate some actual 
experience, however, no harm is done, for children must be taught to face life situations. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


. Mary made 5 little valentines and 3 large valentines. How many valen- 
tines did Mary make? 


Fred cut out 2 yellow flowers, 3 red flowers and 4 blue flowers from wall- 
paper books. How many flowers has Fred for his valentines? 


Jean got 2 valentines at home, 4 valentines at school, and 2 in the mail. 
How many valentines did Jean get? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Giant Panda 


ZETA I. BROWN | 


| 
| 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 1 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping to 


develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and background of 
the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 


Do you know the name of these animals? 

Have you ever seen a giant panda in a zoo or a museum? 

What colors are they? 

Their body is shaped like what other animal? 

Their fur is like what other animal? 

What do you suppose the giant panda likes to eat? What makes you think so? 

What kind of climate do you think the giant panda likes? What makes you think so? 
Describe the giant panda’s face. Tell about his ears, eyes, and nose. 

Describe the giant panda’s body. 

By looking at this picture can you tell the kind of places in which giant pandas live? 


Point to the giant panda at the left of the picture. Now look carefully at the bushes in back of him and 
see if you can tell what kind they are. 


Show with your hand about how tall you think the giant panda is. 

About how long do you think he is? 

What can you see in the background of the picture? 

Some trees are evergreen. Do you know what is meant by evergreen? 

Can you find any evergreen trees in the picture? How can you tell the evergreen trees? 
What can you see in the lower right-hand corner of the picture? 

Can you find one thing in the picture that makes you think of summer? 

Can you find one thing that makes you think of autumn? 

Can you think of a good name for each giant panda? 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw a giant panda. See if you can color him like those in the picture. 
Tell three things about a giant panda. 
Name other animals that have long fur. 


GUESSING GAME 


(Auditory discrimination) 
Name something in the picture that is black and rhymes with “cries.” 
Can you think of a nickname for the giant panda that rhymes with “candy”? 
Name something in the picture that begins with each of the following sounds: 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 
THE GIANT PANDA 


Chinese boys and girls probably know more about these animals than do most American children 
because the home of the giant panda is in the high mountains of Western China. This animal is not very 
plentiful in China, so people there do not know as much as they would like to aboutit. The giant panda 
is a rare species of animal which resembles the bear family in appearance and the raccoon family in 
its life habits. 

The giant panda is exactly like a bear in shape, with a very short tail and broad, flat feet. It has 
beautiful and unusual coloring. The head and body are white with a black patch over each eye, black 
ears and legs, and a stripe of the same color over the shoulder. The black is a sort of brownish black, 
and the white probably becomes rather yellow as the giant panda grows up. He isa shy, rather gentle 
fellow who enjoys solitude in the dense bamboo forests of China. When he becomes full grown he 
reaches a weight of about 300 pounds. He prefers a vegetable diet and especially does he like to eat 
the tender shoots of bamboo. 

Hunters and scientists have been interested in the study of the giant panda for a long time, but so 
little has been discovered about the life of this animal that one cannot find much information in books. 
There is one very interesting book called, “The Baby Giant Panda’’ by Mrs. Ruth Harkness, which 
tells how she helped to capture Su Lin, a baby giant panda, in China. She brought it to the United 
States and finally placed it in the Chicago Zoological Society’s zoo in Brookfield, Illinois. This book 
tells of the way in which the baby giant panda was found, fed, and cared for until it arrived safely at 
the zoo. 

Su Lin was a tiny baby weighing perhaps two pounds when she was first captured. She took milk 
from a nursing bottle and slept in warm blankets like a human baby. The experiences in China of 
Mrs. Harkness and Su Lin are most interesting and exciting. They stayed overnight in such strange 
places as mountain camps, ruined castles, temples, huts, old palaces, modern hotels, and one night in 
a customs shed. 

Mrs. Harkness and Su Lin traveled across the ocean from Shanghai to San Francisco on a boat 
called the “President McKinley.’? The weather was rough and the poor little giant panda became ill 
and had to have a doctor. When Su Lin arrived in San Francisco she was greeted by cameramen and 
reporters the same as a real movie queen. 

Su Lin was watched, cared for, and studied as carefully as any human baby. She was loved and 
admired by hundreds of interested people. How fortunate Su Lin was to have such an understanding 
caretaker as was Mrs. Harkness. 

When you begin to look through books for information on the giant panda, do not confuse him with 
his cousin, the panda. The panda has a cat-like head and a long bushy tail. Its coloring is brick red 
with a whitish face and a tail ringed with red and black. This species does not grow as large as the 
giant panda, and is much more common in China. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Paste a small picture of the giant panda in your scrapbook. Write a description of it under the 
picture. 


Find a picture of a bear or araccoon. Paste it near the picture of the giant pandas. Under it write 
ways in which one animal resembles the other. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Which ocean did Mrs. Harkness and Su Lin cross? How can you tell? 

What would be some of the hardships which hunters might encounter when trying to capture a wild 
animal? 

Tell ways in which one could prepare for the capture of a wild animal. 

What things would one need to know about any animal in order to give it the proper care? 


References: 


Harkness, Ruth, The Baby Giant Panda. The Junior Literary Guild Corp., and Carrick and Evans, 
Inc., New York, 1938. 


Natural History, Charles Tate Regan, Editor. Ward, Lock and Co., Limited, London, 1936. 


The animal whose picture will be in this magazine next month wears a beautiful striped coat. Can 
you guess what it is? 
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Elementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 
Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Fishes 


You may think that fish are interesting only to catch with a hook and line, so you can tell 
your friends how many you caught or how large they were. But when you watch a fish gliding 
smoothly or darting swiftly through the water without any noticeable effort, do you ever wonder 
how he does it? Do you ever wonder how a fish can jump right up out of the water when he tries 
tocatcha fly? Fish need air to breathe. Do you ever wonder how they can stay in the water all 
of the time and still breathe? 

The body of a fish is adapted for swimming and for life in the water. It has two pairs of 
fins, which can move like our arms and legs. They are on the sides of the fish and are used for 
several purposes. They help him to steer his body upward or downward when swimming. They 
also serve as brakes when he wishes to slow down. The tail of the fish ends in a broad, flat fin. 
A fish does most of his swimming with his tail as he bends it first to one side, then to the other. 
The tail also helps to steer the fish. Along the back and underside of the fish there are usually 
two or more fins that stand straight out. These fins help the fish to keep his balance in an 
upright position. 

Most fishes are covered with scales which overlap each other like the shingles on a roof. 


There are a few varieties, like the eels, which have no scales. Such fish are covered with a very 
thick skin. 


A fish must have oxygen from the air in order to live. The way in which it breathes is very 
different from the way you breathe. On each side of a fish’s head are gills which look like white 
or pink fringes. Each set of gills is covered and protected by a thick, tough plate, called a gill 
cover. The fish can lift the back and lower edges of the gill covers to let water pass from the 
mouth over the gills and out around the loose edges. As the water passes over the gills they 
absorb the oxygen from it. Fish cannot breathe when taken out of water. Their gills soon be- 
come dry and the fish die. 


A fish has no neck so he cannot turn his head without turning his whole body. To help him 
to guard against approaching danger, his eyes are movable, and are placed on the sides of his 
head. This helps him to see in all directions. A fish’s eyes are generally large and always 
appear to be wide open because there are no eyelids. 


ELECTRIC EELS GROW TO TEN FEET LONG, CAN PROOUCE AN ELECTRIC 
CURRENT EQUAL TO 300 VOLTS AND CAN INFLICT A PAINFUL SHOCK 
TO ANY LIVING THING THEY TOUCH 
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Fish have many enemies besides man. Certain kinds of birds, snakes, frogs, and turtles 
like to eat fish. In fact big fish eat the little fish if they can catch them. Nature has provided 
fish with different ways of protecting themselves from enemies. Their swiftness in swimming 
through the water saves them from many-dangers. A slippery, slimy body helps them to wriggle 
away from the clutches of an enemy. Sharp spines on their fins, heads, or bodies sometimes 
cause painful wounds in their enemies. Certain species of fish are particularly well equipped to 
protect themselves. The swordfish and the sawfish have long, hard, sharp-pointed upper jaws 
which they can use as weapons. The torpedo fish and the electric eel are especially dangerous 
because they are able to give such an electric shock that it stuns or paralyzes their enemies. 

It would take many, many volumes to tell of all the interesting things about fish; their sizes, 
shapes, colors, habits, food, and homes. Perhaps you would like to select one kind of fish and 
prepare a report for your classmates telling all you can find out about it. 

Next month you may read a story in this magazine about birds. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Do you think of any parts of the fish which are used for the same purposes as certain parts of an 
airplane? 
In which direction do you think the scales of a fish point? Why do you suppose this is true? 


Fish are cold-blooded animals. Do you remember the difference between cold-blooded and warm- 
blooded animals? 


Name four ways in which fishes are alike. 


Name fish that are native to the waters around your home. Describe one of these fishes for your 
classmates. 


Name three edible fishes. 


THINGS TO DO 


Assemble pictures of different kinds of fish and try to identify them. 


The following types of fish are strange and interesting. Select one species and prepare a report 
for your classmates. 


paddle-fish hammer-head shark bullhead 
porcupine fish swordfish angler 
flying-fish sea-horse sting ray 
devil-fish dogfish shark ray 


SAWFISH CAN BE (4 FEET IN LENGTH WITH 
A BEAK OR SAW OF 4'/2 FEET 


SWORDFISH HAVE BEEN KNOWN TO PIERCE 


INN 
THE BOTTOMS OF BOATS. THEY HAVE A SWIMMING 

SPEED OF ABOUT MILES PER HOUR... SOME ARE \\ 

KNOWN TO HAVE MEASURED Ii FEET LONG, 


WEIGHING 390 POUNDS WITH A SWORD FEET LONG: 
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LOOK FOR SWEDEN 
THE MAP OF EUROPE 


\ FATHER 
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Sweden 
A Blackboard Journey 


FLORA C. RUE 


Ms ALLEN was very busy 
cleaning the blackboard as the 
children took their seats for the 
“Travel Hour.’”’ She turned and 
lifted the little silver bell. The 
children smiled. They liked the 
sound of the bell and they liked to 
travel this way. 

‘“‘We have a new pupil today,” 
said Miss Allen. ‘‘His name is Erik 
and he was born twelve years ago in 
Sweden. I think it would be nice 
if we go to Sweden today on our 
Blackboard Journey. Erik will be 
our guide, I’m sure. Will you, Erik? 
He says he will be glad to. He 
came to our United States just two 
years ago. I think he has learned 
our language quickly. 

“The lovely country of Sweden is 
now under the control of the 
Germans, but the Swedish people 
still live their lives very much as 
usual. 

“We are ready to go now, and as 
we will go to several parts of Sweden 
we will need some warm clothing, 
for it is quite cold in the northern 
part as you will see if you look on the 
map. 

“‘We will stop first at Stockholm, 
which is the capital of Sweden. 

“Erik says he has been to Stock- 
holm many times, although his 
home was in Goteborg which is 
an important seaport. His father 
worked in a large glass factory there 
in Goteborg. Stockholm is built on 
islands and they are all fastened to- 
gether by bridges. In summer 
steamboats go round and round the 
islands under the bridges. In winter 
the children skate to school right 
past the beautiful palace where the 


king and queen live. Erik says skate 
sailing is fun. Here is a picture of 
a skate sail. It is made of canvas. 

“Sweden is a very industrious 
country. At least one-half of it is in 
forests and Sweden is very careful 
of its forests. The finest of oak and 
beech wood trees grow there as well 
as dense growths of spruce and pine 
and birch trees. The logs are 
floated down the river to the mills 
as they were in Canada. 

‘‘Erik wants us to know that the 
very finest iron ore is mined in 
Sweden. He says, too, that silver 
and zinc and lead pyrites are found 
in different parts of Sweden. Swed- 
ish steel is of the highest quality 
and Erik says that Swedish glass is 
famous all over the world for its 
beauty. 

“Here is a Swedish restaurant. 
It is time for lunch, so we must stop 
and have some of their Swedish rye 
bread and a tall glass of milk. 

‘‘Here in Stockholm and in Gote- 
borg and in fact all of these large 
cities the people dress just as we do, 
but Erik says he has an Uncle 
Magnus who lives in Lapland and 
he and his family and all his friends 
dress in the old peasant costumes. 
Erik says we must go to Lapland. 
That is where the sun shines all 
night and where we will see a great 
many reindeer. 

‘‘We will go up in an airplane for 
awhile and look down on the country 
of Sweden. See that string of 
islands along the coast? Erick says 
that the Swedish people call it the 
‘skerry fenc.’ We can see from here 
their vast forests and many lakes. 
All those lakes and rivers make 
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cheap electricity. They need elec- 
tricity torun their mills and factories. 
There is a big paper and pasteboard 
factory. There is a great iron 
smelting plant and to your right is 
a furniture factory. 

“Yes, I know you want to go to 
see Erik’s Uncle Magnus. Will you 
take us now, Erik? 

“Erik says we will enjoy it more 
if we travel on the odd little boats 
and the still queerer little trains, so 
we will get off the airplane and all 
pile into this train. It is cold in 
Lapland even in summer, so we will 
wear our heavy sweaters and take 
some extra blankets. Lapland ex- 
tends across the top of the Scandi- 
navian Peninsula. 

‘Listen to what Erik is saying. 
He says if we were really going to 
ride on this queer little train across 
the smoking peat bogs, we would 
have to rub vaseline on our faces and 
put mosquito netting over our heads. 
He says droves, yes, clouds of 
mosquitoes follow the train for 
miles and miles. They would eat 
us up if we were not protected. 
I think I am glad we are just on a 
blackboard journey today, aren’t 
you, Helen? 

“Here we are on the top of 
Mount Dundret. Allout. Do you 
know what time it is, Ned? Erik 
says it is midnight. He is laughing 
at our surprise for the sun is still 
shining. How quiet it is, as quiet 
as night because it is night. See 
those little birds asleep on the branch 
of a tree. 


SKATE 


SAILING 


SAIL ROLLED UP ALL READY TO TAKE HOME 
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“Erik tells us to sit here on the 
hillside and wait for morning to 
come; it will not be long. 

“Yes, he is right, a new day is 
starting, a little breeze is springing 
up; the sky is becoming red and 
gold. Those tiny birds have lifted 
their heads and are preening their 
feathers. The whole world is awake. 

‘We must go on now to the 
reindeer country. We will get into 
these little carts, three in each cart. 
We'll let the boys drive. Every 
two miles we will stop at a horse 
station and change our horses for 
fresh ones and let our old ones rest. 
The roads are very rough and 
sometimes we’ll drive right througha 
brook. 


“Erik knows we are wondering 
why there are so many tents. He 
says the Laplanders live in them 
because when the reindeer finish all 
the grass and moss in one place they 
go on to another place and the 


owners have to pack up their tents 
and move on, too. You know the 
reindeer are very important to the 
Laplanders. They train them to 
pull their wagons or sleds like a 
horse. Their skin makes clothing 
and rugs and blankets and tents. 
Reindeer meat, too, is almost the 
only meat they know. 

“There is a man standing on a 
hilltop. He is waving his arms. 
Oh! it is Erik’s Uncle Magnus. 
Erik says his uncle will put up tents 
for us. We will sleep on the ground 
tonight on heavy reindeer skins and 
after our long, rough ride we will be 
glad to roll up in our blankets and 
rest by the fire. 


“Erik’s aunt has a baby; some- 
times she carries it on her back, but 
now she has hung it up near the 
rafters in its funny flat basket. It 
is out of the way and can see what 
is going on down below. 

“After we have had a good rest 
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and a hot dinner of reindeer meat, 
Erik’s Uncle Magnus will take us to 
see his big herd of reindeer. Erik 
says he has nearly a thousand. No 
wonder they have to move often; 
they soon eat up the green moss and 
grass. 

“While we are resting Uncle 
Magnus will show us the toys he 
makes in the winter. He carves 
little reindeer and dogs and tiny 
men and boys from the antlers of a 
reindeer. Here, too, is a tiny wolf. 
The Laplanders have to watch out 
for wolves. They catch and kill 
the young reindeer and chase some 
away. The big dogs help to take 
care of them and drive away the 
wolves. 

“Our travel hour is over now. 
Sweden is an interesting country. 

‘‘Here is a picture of a reindeer in 
Lapland where for part of the year 
the sun stays up all night. It will 
help you remember our trip to 
Sweden.” 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


TO MAKE PICTURE 


‘Wy 


Cut a piece of construction paper, of a soft pink shade, 8 inches by 514 inches. 


Cut the SUN out of a deeper pink paper. 


black paper. 


The hill (2) should be of greenish gray paper. 


The stag is cut from 


Place the HILL at the bottom of the oblong, but before you stick it down, slip the edge of the SUN under- 


neath the top edge. 


The STAG should be pasted on the lower right-hand corner. 
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Miniatures for February 
A Third Grade Activity 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


The shortest month of all the year, 
With special birthdays is quite full, my dear, 
Twelfth, fourteenth, and twenty-second—so they run, 
Lincoln, Valentine, and George Washington. 
—A. H. 


W. THINK Of February as the month of loving 
hearts as each year it brings its recurrent memories of 
‘“‘Honest Abe,”’ that gentlest homely man that ever 
lived, with “‘malice toward none; with charity for all.”’ 
The composite portrait of February includes a story of 
a cherry tree and a hatchet—also the first President of 
the United States, ‘‘first in the hearts of his country- 
men.’ In the picture, we glimpse a log cabin, then 
again Mount Vernon, that lovely estate on the bank of 
the Potomac River, the home of George and Martha 
Washington. The details of the month’s picture seems, 
to children, to be held together with little lacy valen- 
tines of hearts. 


February can be made quite a dramatic month with 
its wealth of activity for children of all ages. ONE 
ESPECIALLY FOR BOYS is the making of a copy 
book containing RULES OF CONDUCT such as 
George Washington made when he was a schoolboy. 
A few of the rules are: 


“Sit not when others stand.” 

“In the presence of others, sing not to yourself with a 
humming voice, nor drum with your fingers or 
feet.” 

“Turn not your back to others.”’ 

‘Read no letters in company.” 

“Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of another.”’ 

“Strive not with your superiors in argument.” 

“Mock not nor jest at anything of importance.”’ 

“Play not the peacock, looking everywhere about you 
to see if you be well-decked, if your shoes fit well, 
if your stockings sit neatly and clothes hand- 
somely.”’ 

“It is better to be alone than in bad company.” 

“Go not thither where you know not whether you 
shall be welcome or not.”’ 

“‘Think before you speak.”’ 

‘‘Be not curious to know the affairs of others.” 

“Be not angry at table.”’ 

‘“‘When you speak of God—let it be—1in reverence.” 


February Room Set-up 


1—Display as many pictures of Lincoln and of 
Washington as possible, especially silhouettes. 

2—Display pictures of Lincoln’s log cabin home and 
of Mount Vernon, the home of Washington. 


3—Display appropriate books on the library table. 
4—Display a large bouquet of pussy-willows with 


hundreds of tiny red hearts hung by threads of different 
length. 


5—Display a valentine box, profusely decorated 
with hearts, a gift for (1) first grade room, or for (2) the 
children of an orphanage, or for (3) a school in an out- 
lying community. 

This last phase of activity leads to special interest in 
the workings and value of the post-office, quite a unit of 


% Once upon a time there lived a man named \ 
Valentine. He was alwaye doing kind thinge for \* 4 
children. When he wae an old 
able to go to see them, he sent them gifts and 


wrote letters to them. 


him St. Valentine. On his birtncay, 


activity in itself. Don’t forget to mention the two-cent 
stamp that still honors George Washington in every 
mail. 


Every boy pastes a heart on his tie, every girl one on 
her dress. A drop of water removes them again. 


Honor to Lincoln 
How Many Do You Know? 


In Lincoln Park, Chicago, Illinois, facing the Dear- 
born Street entrance, there is a bronze statue of Lincoln 
by Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

In Washington, D. C., there is a memorial building, 
like a Greek temple, made of white marble. Inside is a 
seated figure of Lincoln. 

In Springfield, Illinois, there is a bronze statue of 
Lincoln. Extending across the northern United States 
for 3,300 miles there is a great national highway named 
for Lincoln. It cost millions of dollars. 


A supplementary activity to this discussion of the 
Lincoln Highway might be the study of a map of high- 
ways. It helps to make a child Geography-conscious. 


Guessing Game 
Tangled Names 


1—Baamhra Lninloc (Abraham Lincoln) 
2—Vlneatni (Valentine) 
3—Oeegrg Wsioannthg (George Washington) 
4—Fraburey (February) 
5—tehctah (Hatchet) 

6—yrrehc (Cherry) 

7—gol nibac (Log cabin) 

8—htrea (Heart) 


Each child might draw a February calendar on the 
board and mark with a red circle each of the three most 
important dates. Of course there are several others 
such as: Thomas Edison, February 11; Longfellow, 
February 27; Candlemas (Ground Hog Day), Febru- 
ary 2. 
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Log Cabin Activity (February 12) 
In Miniature 


THREE Ways TO MAKE IT: 


1—Make a log cabin out of twigs, as straight as 
possible. Choose twigs of an even size. Form a crude 
chimney with mud. 


2—A cabin may be made of drinking straws, brown 
if you can secure them. If you must use white, pre- 
tend that there has been a fall of snow. Cut door and 
window with scissors. Draw a chimney on art paper 
and stand it up against the back of the cabin according 
to the illustration. 


3—Corn cobs have been used to make a cabin. 
Gluing the cobs together is rather satisfactory. 


George Washington Activities begin with dancing 
the stately MINUET which children all love. Pow- 
dered wigs, buckles, ruffles, and colonial dresses be- 
speak the charm of Washington’s day. 

Colonial days developed another art—SAMPLERS. 
With their social and historical significance, samplers 
became very popular. Every little girl made one as 
soon as she could hold a needle. Samplers are becom- 
ing popular again; so if a teacher cares to use the time, 
it makes a nice activity for a girls’ group. Much 
material is easily found in library reference rooms today. 

The old colonial homes furnish many phases of 
schoolroom activity for the month of February. Secure 
a well-illustrated Colonial History of the U. S. One 
activity period may be used to make miniature clay 
dishes; another, candlesticks; still another, a spinning 
wheel with round tooth picks. A miniature four- 
poster bed (remember it sometimes had to be reached 
by steps) is not too difficult. 

A simple activity harking back to the Arts and Crafts 
of colonial days is the making of lovely simple braided 
rugs. And what little girl is too clumsy to make a tiny 
braided rug for the doll house? Each child who wishes 
to participate may bring three balls of brightly colored 
strips of cloth sewed together. These she braids and 
then sews together in an oval rug. 
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Stories 


WASHINGTON 


P’ If you live near Mount Vernon or near Valley Forge 
be sure to visit these places. They are full of stories. 


LINCOLN 


‘Returning the Three Cents”’ 
“The Story of the Little Birds”’ 
Borrowed Book” 
‘Rescuing the Pig’’ 


“The Perfect Tribute” (the story of the Gettysburg 
Speech)—Mary Shipman Andrews 


A Supplementary Study in Miniatures 
A Miscellany of Smallest Things in the World 


The ‘‘very small”? always intrigue us. The smallest 
Bible in the world is about one-half the size of a two- 
cent postage stamp. It can be read with a magnifying 
glass. It belongs to Maurice H. Livingstone of 
Chicago. 


The hummingbird is the smallest bird in the world. 
The hummingbird cannot walk, but it can fly back- 
wards. 


A Minicam. The miniature camera is the most 
expensive gadget thus far. It costs up to $650. It 
takes pictures the size of a special delivery stamp. 
No large newspaper is without at least one minicam. 
Librarians photograph old manuscripts with minicams. 
Fortune Magazine for October, 1936, has an inter- 
esting article on the minicam. 


Miniature Railroads. In the United States there 
are 100 miniature railroads—a hobby for the very 
rich. There is one in Rhinebeck, New York, whose 
engine is 55 inches long, weighs 450 pounds, cost 
$10,000, draws 22 adults and 11 children. 


A Miniature Pipe Organ. For the interest of music 
lovers, there is now a pipe organ small enough to be set 
on a table. Air is pumped with a hand bellows by a 
person standing behind the instrument. 


There is even a Midget Radio now. This study of 
the very small leads on and on. Boys, whose older 
brothers take Popular Mechanics, will find in that 
magazine no end of things. 


Post Script 


George Washington was born on Friday, February 
22, 1732. What a lucky Friday for our beloved 
country! 


CANDLEMAS DAY 


CLarRA G. CORNELL 


The woodchuck’s appearance 
On Candlemas Day 

Will tell us if winter 
Is going to stay. 


As sure as his shadow 
Is seen on the ground, 
He’ll return to his bedroom 
And sleep safe and sound. 


For winter will linger 
With us six weeks more, 

But if there’s no shadow 
He’ll start to explore. 
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Act I 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CHARACTERS: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JIMMIE 
Mr. WASHINGTON HAROLD 
Mrs. WASHINGTON MARION 
ROGER HELEN 
LouISsE 
ScENE 1 
At George Washington’s Home 
Time: When Washington was a 
boy. 


(George Washington’s father 
hands his son a hatchet.) 


Mr. WASHINGTON: 


Here, my son, is a hatchet for you, 
A birthday present from me. 
I hope you'll be careful when you 
use it, please do! 
For it is as sharp as a knife, you 
can see! 


GEORGE: 


Father, I’ll remember your warning. 
I’m so anxious to use it, I'll be up 
before dawning. 


(They both exit and some time 
elapses.) 


ScENE 2 
Time: The next morning. 


(GeorceE enters with his hatchet 
over his shoulder. He approaches 
a “‘cherry tree’’ and starts cut- 
ting it down.) 


GEORGE: 


Ah! how easy to chop a tree, 

I never thought so easy it would be. 

My father’ll be proud, I’m so big 
and strong! 

I’ll chop other trees before very long. 


ScENE 3 


(Mr. WASHINGTON discovers the 
tree and is very angry. Mrs. 
WASHINGTON and GEORGE are lis- 
tening to him.) 

Mr. WASHINGTON: 

Someone has cut my favorite tree 

That I so wanted to keep. 

Who could have done it? Who could 
it be? 

Who would have chopped so 

much, so deep? 


GeorGcE (steps forward and 
says): 
I did it myself though but a lad, 
I cannot lie to you, my Dad! 
I'd gladly give all I had 
To make it right, I feel so sad. 


Washington and Lincoln 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Mr. WASHINGTON: 
I’d rather you’d tell the truth, my 
Son, 
Even though the tree is gone. 
To tell the truth ’bout what you’ve 
done 
Helps a bit to right the wrong! 


ScENE 4 


(RocER, JimmiE, Haro_p, Mar- 
ION, HELEN, Louise, are all talking 
with young GEORGE outside the 
latter’s home.) 


ROGER: 


I bet you don’t dare 
To ride that young mare! 


JIMMIE: 


George wants to stall 
For he’s afraid he will fall. 


Haro tp (rather sneeringly): 
Don’t try it, my child, 
That horse is too wild! 


MARION: 


His mother said, ‘‘No.’’ 
He has told me so! 


HELEN: 


Don’t you ride that peppery horse! 
You know it would be wrong, of 
course. 


LoulIsE: 
Well, George, you’ve certainly been 
dared. 
Are you brave or just plain scared? 


GEORGE: 


A lot of talk you all have made, 
I tell you, my pals, I’m not afraid! 


ScENE 5 


(Mrs. WasHINGTON is talking to 
her son. She says:) 


Not only is my horse quite dead, 

But now my son has been misled. 

You listened to children who urged 
you on, 

And now you see you have been 
wrong! 


GEORGE: 


I cannot lie, I rode the mare, 

Just because I took the dare. 

Forgive me, Mother, for killing 
the horse. 

My heart is filled with shame and 
remorse! 


(Finale) 


(All characters of Act I sur- 
round young GEorGE and sing an 
appropriate Washington song 
found in all standard music 
books.) 
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Act II 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


CHARACTERS: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
His MoTHER 


Scene 1 
At Lincoln’s Boyhood Home 
- Time: When Lincoln was a boy. 


Mrs. LINcOoLn: 
Abraham, will you go to the store? 
We’ve little sugar, will you get some 
more? 
ABRAHAM: 


Yes, Mother, I’ll be glad to go 
And I’ll try not to be too slow. 


ScENE 2 
On the Way to the Store 
CHARACTERS: 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
JOHNNY 
HARRY 


(As ABRAHAM starts for the 
store he sees two boys attempt- 
ing to steal eggs from a nest.) 


ABRAHAM: 

Boys, oh, boys, oh, please, I beg, 

Don’t take from the nest a single 
egg. 

That nest is the home of those dear 
little birds, 

Your actions, I’m sure, speak louder 
than words! 


JOHNNY: 


We only were having a little fun, 

And would not hurt a single one. 

We wanted the eggs, we forgot the 
birds, 

But we’ll always remember your 
very true words. 


Harry: 


We'll never touch another nest, 
So you can put your mind to rest. 


ScENE 3 
At Lincoln’s Home 


(ABRAHAM has returned from 
the store. He hands the pack- 
age to his mother.) 


Mrs. Lincotn (looks at the 
change and says): 
Why, Abe, my dear, this is very 
strange, 
You’ve returned from the store with 
too much change. 
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To be exact, six cents we owe, 
The storekeeper made a mistake, I 
know! 


ABRAHAM: 


I’ll go right back ’though it’s a four- 
mile walk, 

*Twouldn’t be honest right now to 
balk. 

I owe the money, so I will pay, 

And pay my debt right away today! 


(At store) 


When I got home, oh, wasn’t it 
funny, 

I found in my hand too much money. 

I should have counted the change in 
the store. 

I, then, would have known it was 
six cents more! 


STOREKEEPER: 


Honest Abe! I’ll call you now, 

You sure are honest, so take a bow! 
A boy who will walk four long miles 
And drive back here full of smiles 
Just to bring me my right due— 

A tribute of honesty belongs to you! 


ScENE 4 
Near Abraham’s Home 
CHARACTERS: 


ABRAHAM 
Lapy who loans book 


(As the two meet, Lapy says:) 


Good morning, Abe, how do you do? 

I’ve a book here, I’ll lend to you. 

I’m sure you'll like it, but return it 
soon. 

Now, I must hurry, ’tis almost noon. 


SCENE 5 
At Home 
Time: Next day. 
CHARACTERS: Same as Scene 4. 


(ABE discovers he has left 
borrowed book exposed to rain— 
picks up book and says:) 


Oh, dear, this book is rain-soaked 


and torn, 

Although it was new it looks quite 
worn. 

The book is not, mine, what shall I 
do? 


For it must have cost a dollar or two! 
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I'll go to the lady and tell her I’ll 
work 


To pay for the book; I’ll be no shirk! 
(He meets Lapy and says:) 


I carelessly left this book outdoors 
In all the rain and hail, 
Here’s the book which I would not 
hide. 
Now, I'll gladly split your rail. 
Lapy: 


I’m sorry you were careless, Abra- 
ham, 

But it’s very proud of you that I am. 

You can split the rails, to pay for the 
book, 

And you can start to work down by 
the brook. 


ScENE 6 


(All characters in Act II step 
forward. Surrounding ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, they say:) 


Abraham Lincoln is honest and true, 

And will long be remembered for his 
kindness, too. 

So here’s to Abraham, a boy today 

Who’ll be honored later by the 
U.S. of A. 


Tommy Learns a Lesson 


CHARACTERS: 


Dr. SUNSHINE 

TomMMy 

Pussy 

BUNNY 

Two CANARIES or more 
RoBIN REDBREAST 


CostuMEs: Dr. SUNSHINE wears 
a man’s hat and carries a black bag. 
Pussy wears gray pajamas to which 
a long tail has been attached. He 
also wears a little hood with ears 
which stand up. BuNNy wears a 
little gray or white sleeping garment 
and a hood with long ears. He also 
has a little fuzzy tail of cotton 
batting. It is not necessary to 
make this too realistic since the 
characters talk and act like people. 
CANARIES wear black capes and 
yellow vests. They also wear black 
and yellow caps. Rosin’ ReEp- 
BREAST wears brown cape and a red 
vest and a brown cap. 


Act I 


ScENERY: If a Japanese screen is 
available, children may make a 
little garden scene of flowers and 
trees. 


A Health Play 


ESTHER INDOE 


(Tommy has a handful of all- 
day suckers. He loiters across 
the stage eating them. Dr. 
SUNSHINE enters briskly.) 


Dr. SUNSHINE: 


Good morning, 
Tommy. 


Tommy: Good morning, Dr. Sun- 
shine. 


Dr. SUNSHINE: What’s the 
trouble, Tommy? You don’t look 
very happy. 


Tommy (crossly): Oh! the boys 
make fun of me. They say I can’t 
run as fast as they can. They call 
me Skinny Tommy, too. 


Dr. SUNSHINE: You do look 
rather thin, Tommy. Do you drink 
milk? 


Tommy (emphatically): No! I 
don’t like milk. 


Dr. SUNSHINE: Oh! 
you eat vegetables? 


Tommy: No! 
tables either. 


I see. Do 


I don’t like vege- 
I like pie and cake. 


Dr. SUNSHINE: Do you eat fruit? 


Tommy: Very little. 
much better. 
mouth.) 


I like candy 
(Puts sucker in his 


Dr. SuNSHINE (looking shocked): 
Then, of course, you take cod liver 
oil. 

Tommy: Goodness gracious, no! 
All the boys and girls at school take 
it but I don’t like it. Bah! 


Dr. SuNSHINE (frowns and 
shakes his fingers at Tommy): 
Tommy, you will never be strong or 
healthy unless you eat fruit and 
vegetables and drink milk. 


Tommy (crossly): Oh! I wish I 
were a bird or a cat or even a rabbit. 
Then I wouldn’t have to wash and 
I could eat just what I please. 


Dr. SUNSHINE (smiling broadly): 
Go out in the garden, Tommy, and 
watch your animal friends. Maybe 
they will teach youalesson. I must 
be going. I have a patient waiting. 
Good-bye, Tommy. 


Tommy: Good-bye, Dr. Sunshine. 


(Doctor goes out.) 
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Act II 
Scene: In the Garden. 
(Tommy is sitting on a bench.) 


Tommy (thoughtfully): I won- 
der what Dr. Sunshine meant. 


(CANARIES flyin. They look at 


Tommy.) 


First CANARY: Such a dirty little 
boy! 


SeEconD CANARY: Maybe he 
doesn’t have any water at his house. 
Perhaps he could take a bath in our 
bird bath. 


Tommy: You don’t take a bath 
every day, do you? 


CANARIES (emphatically): Why, 
of course we do! 
We fly to the bath and sip and sip, 
Then in the water we splash and dip. 
We dry our feathers in the sun, 
Oh! little boy, it’s certainly fun. 


(Birps fly off stage.) 


Tommy: I didn’t know birds took 
a bath every day. 

(Bunny hops in eating cab- 
bage.) 


Tommy: Good morning, Bunny. 
What are you eating? 


“Pop Eye, the Frog,” 

Yes—that’s my name, 
Perhaps you don’t know 
That I’m very tame. 


I live in water 
But sleep in the mud, 

For supper I have 

A big water bug. 


I always wear 
A coat of green, 

My coat has no buttons, 

Not even a seam. 


When the sun is low, 
And it’s almost dark, 

I sit on a lily pad, 

Just for a lark. 


I’ve a deep, bass voice, 
And when I sing 

I’m as happy 

As though I were King. 


The Frog 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


BunNNy: 


I’m eating vegetables, can’t you see? 
And I’m as healthy as I can be. 


(Bunny hops off stage.) 
Tommy: So rabbits eat vegetables. 
(Pussy Cat comes stealing in.) 


Tommy: Here comes old Pussy. 
He does nothing but sleep all day. 
He won’t tell me what to eat. 
Good morning, Pussy. Have some 
of my candy? 


Pussy: Meow, Meow. 
No, thanks, no candy today. 
I drink my milk every day. 
Milk makes cats healthy and strong, 
And contented, too, the whole day 
long. 


Tommy: Well, I guess I know 
what Dr. Sunshine meant. (ROBIN 
ReEpDBREAST flies in.) Well, Robin 
Redbreast. What are you singing 
about? 


RoBIN REDBREAST: 

I’ve eaten my breakfast of cherries 
so ripe, 

There’s nothing like fruit to start 
the day right, 

Eat plenty of fruit every day, I say, 

Then you will always be cheery and 
gay. 


Verses 1, 2—Characteristics 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Tommy: Well, I declare! Birds 
eat fruit. 

(Dr. SUNSHINE enters.) 

Dr. SUNSHINE: Well, well, 


Tommy! Still here! Do you want 
to be a bird, a cat or a rabbit? 


Tommy: I want to be a strong, 
healthy boy. I am going to eat 
fruit and vegetables and drink milk 
every day. 


Dr. SUNSHINE (smiling): I’m 
glad to hear you say that. 


(Tommy sneezes violently.) 


Dr. SUNSHINE: I see you have a 
bad cold, Tommy. How about a 
dose of cod liver oil? 


Tommy (reluctantly): Well, O.K. 


(Doctor opens bag, takes out a 
large cod liver oil bottle. He 
shakes it well before he gives the 
dose. Tommy makes up a face. 
Doctor closes up his bag.) 


Dr. SUNSHINE (smiling): 
Just keep the health rules every day, 
You'll drive the naughty germs away. 
(Turning to audience) 


If other children would keep them, 
too, 
We doctors would have little to do. 


3—Gayety in costume 
4—Pleasure 


5—Characteristic and happiness 


FEE 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


Binnie Sees George Washington 


‘he 1s an old, old story that 
mothers have told their children for 
generations past. It has been told 
to me many, many times and I have 
told it many, many times as well. 
I may not remember exactly how or 
when it was first told to me, I may 
not remember exactly the original 
name that was given to the little boy 
in the story, but I shall tell it to you, 
event by event, quite as I remember 

The story took place in a little 
country schoolhouse years and years 
ago. Little boys and girls and big 
boys and girls went to this little 
school because there were exactly 
eight grades in one room. 

On the particular morning that 
the story took place, the sunshine 
was streaming through the tiny 
windowpanes of the little old school- 
house, and the room was still except 
for the occasional murmur of the 
children’s voices and for the occa- 
sional buzzing of a few flies that 
hated to take to their winter hiding 
places. 

Tommy Bean watched the move- 
ment of each fly as he sat all by him- 
self on the dunce seat in front of the 
class. Not that Tommy was so 
much of a dunce, but he was a mis- 
chief maker, and to the teacher, Mr. 
Quigglesworth, there was scarcely a 
bit of difference. 

So when the bell thundered out 
the signal for recess, Binnie Sneed, 
who was the closest friend of Tommy 
Bean, had to file out all by himself 
for he didn’t want to play with the 
girls and he and Tommy were the 
only boys in their grade. 

Such a commotion as there was in 
the school yard, particularly among 
the girls. Hettie Brown and Sara 
Doolittle were talking louder than 
ever and that was saying a good 
deal. Binnie wondered what they 
could be so excited about, so he hid 
behind a tree to listen. They were 
telling how they had left their patch- 
work sewing the night before to ride 
into town with their parents to get 
a glimpse of General Washing- 
ton. And what a glimpse it was! 
They remembered the beautiful 
white horses and the beautiful white 
chaise in which the General rode. 
They remembered the great man 
with the handsome head and kindly 
face. They remembered the bands 
and the militia in the parade. 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Binnie thought they would never 
stop talking. Not that he was 
really envious of Hettie and Sara 
and of all the fine opportunities they 
had, but it had always been his most 
secret desire to some day see the 
Great Washington. He would be 
willing to give away his Bible or his 
favorite bow and arrow or anything 
that he possessed if only he could 
catch a tiny glimpse of the greatest 
man in the world. 

With almost a tear in his eye, 
Binnie ran back into the schoolroom 
when recess was over, but his 
thoughts were far away. He was 
wondering all by himself how big 
George Washington really was, or 
whether he might look like a real 
giant, and how he might appear on 
his great snow-white horse. Binnie 
turned the pages of his spelling book 
but his mind was not there. 

The schoolroom began to get 
noisy, for the children were reciting 
all in concert. Binnie tried to 
make his lips move, but they only 
quivered with secret longings and 
desires. He glanced out of the 
window in hopes that he might 
forget about George Washington, 
if only for an instant, to get his 
spelling, when down the road he saw 
a man running as fast as he could 
toward the schoolhouse. It seemed 
no time at all before he was banging 
on the door and shouting, “‘General 
Washington is coming through the 
town this afternoon.”’ 

Binnie could not remember to 
save him how the children ever got 
out of the school, or whether Mr. 
Quigglesworth really locked the door, 
or whether Hettie and Sara giggled 
over the excitement of seeing General 
Washington for the second time. 
All he remembered was that there 
was to be no school and that he, 
Binnie Sneed, was going to see the 
Great Washington. He ran home 
as fast as ever his legs would carry 
him and burst into the little log 
house where he lived with his Aunt 
Matilda and Uncle Si. 

“Aunt Matilda! Aunt Matilda!” 
was all he could shout. “There is 
no school and I am going to see 
George Washington.” 

Aunt Matilda was a very kindly 
soul and in her heart she hated to 
give Binnie the message that Uncle 
Si had left for him and had labeled 
as very important. The gist of the 


message was that the old white 
bossy cow had wandered away from 
pasture and must be brought back 
before night set in. 

“Find her quickly, Binnie,’’ Aunt 
Matilda said, ‘‘and you may yet have 
time to see Washington.”’ 

Binnie heard the message and he 
remembered taking the meat sand- 
wich that Aunt Matilda had thrust 
into his pocket, but that is about all. 
He ran on and on into the woods 
calling, ““Come, Boss! Come, Boss! 
I want to see General Washington.”’ 

The shadows were growing longer 
and the woods were still. Even the 
birds and the little bunnies had 
scurried off to their night’s rest. 
But Binnie kept calling, ‘‘Come, 
Boss! Come, Boss! Come, Boss!”’ 

The vines and the shrubbery were 
getting thicker, so thick that, at 
times, Binnie almost lost the cow 
path, but he still wandered on. 
Suddenly he heard a loud thump in 
the underbrush. He would have 
been frightened had he not thought 
of General Washington. Even if 
it were a bear he had made up his 
mind not to cry. 

But to his surprise, there was old 
Bossy Cow as complacent as you 
please, without even a thought of 
the Great Washington or the parade 
or the militia or the big doings of 
the town. 

“Come here, Bossy Cow,” Binnie 
shouted. “We must hurry home 
for I want to get to see George Wash- 
ington. He is in town this very 
night.” 

Bossy shook her head mildly and 
rubbed her friendly nose against 
Binnie’s cheek. ‘‘Moo, Moo! Moo, 
Moo!”’ was all she could say. 

So Binnie and old Bossy started 
out of the woods. It must have 
been quite late, for an old night 
owl was calling and calling to his 
mate at the edge of the woods. 

The shadows were getting deeper 
and an evening silence had settled 
over everything. Binnie trudged 
away after Old Bossy, not thinking 
of the wet, muddy marsh they must 
cross. Bossy’s snow-white feet 
plunged deeper and deeper into the 
mud until finally they refused to 
move. 

Binnie knew that he was not big 
enough to pull Bossy out by himself 
and that there was only one thing to 
do. He must run as fast as ever he 
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could for about a mile over to old 
Anson’s place. If only by some 
miracle he could get one tiny glimpse 
of Washington, he would not care 
how far he had to run. 

When Binnie came to old Anson’s 
farm, puffing and panting and all 
out of breath, he was fairly shouting, 
“Anson! Anson! Old Bossy is 
stuck in the mud in the cow pasture 
and I want so to see George Wash- 
ington.” 

Then the miracle really did hap- 
pen. Old Anson had been a kid 
himself once and he knew exactly 
what was in Binnie’s heart. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m not ’spe- 
cially busy right now so I'll attend 
to old Bossy, and you run as fast 
as ever you can and I’m a-thinking 
you might get to see George Wash- 
ington while they are entertaining 
him at the old tavern.”’ 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” 
Binnie shouted back to old Anson 
and away he ran, wondering how 
big George Washington would really 
look standing at the tavern window. 


Hurrah!’ exclaimed 
Don. ‘At last we’re out of Ne- 
braska and into Colorado.” 

“Oh, but it doesn’t look any pret- 
tier,’’ said Ruth disappointedly. 

“No, just flat, uninteresting coun- 
try, treeless plains covered with 
dusty, bedraggled sagebrush as far 
as we can see,” said Aunt Helen, 
“but it will not be long until you will 
see something quite different. Just 
wait and see.”” They rode for miles 
and miles. 

“I’m getting hungry,” said Don. 
‘Wish we could stop for lunch.” 

‘“‘We’re almost to Greeley, Colo- 
rado,”’ answered Uncle Jim, “‘we can 
get a good lunch there.” Then to 
make the distance seem shorter for 
the children he told them that this 
Colorado town keeps alive the name 
of Horace Greeley, a famous news- 
paper owner and editor. Shortly 
after the Civil War Greeley came to 
Colorado to see for himself the 
wonders of the West. He was 
thrilled with the beauty of it and 
after he went back to New York he 
wrote long descriptions of the riches 
waiting for settlers in Colorado. 
“Go West, young man”’ were head- 
lines of his newspapers. He put one 


of his newspaper men at the head of 
a colony, which became the town of 


In Colorado 


ETHEL R. 


By the time Binnie reached the 
center of the town, the parade was 
all over and most of the militia had 
left, but he didn’t care as long as he 
might get to see Washington. 

The tavern was carefully guarded 
and people were going in and 
coming out. Binnie could not see a 
sign of anyone at the window so, 
when the door opened to let some- 
one in, he quietly slipped in. 

“What do you want here, boy?” 
shouted one of the guards. 

“TI want, please, sir, to see George 
Washington,”’ murmured Binnie. 

“The bother of these children!” 
again shouted the guard in Binnie’s 
ear. ‘“‘George Washington has gone 
to bed and you run away quickly or 
I’ll have to help you out!”’ 

‘‘What is the commotion?” asked 
a voice from upstairs. 

“Oh, nothing, please, sir, General 
Washington,” was the _ response. 
“Only a young boy who is dis- 
appointed that he did not see you.” 

“Bring him up,”’ answered Wash- 
ington. 


TAYLOR 


Greeley. It is in one of the most 
productive farming districts in the 
world’s largest irrigated areas and is 
famous especially for its potatoes. 
Potatoes grow best where there are 
many sunny days and cool nights; 
and Colorado potatoes are as famous 
in the West as Maine potatoes are 
in the East. 

After lunch Aunt Helen wanted 
to drive past the Colorado State 
College of Education which she had 
attended for a year. Don and Ruth 
read the inscription on the front of 
it, ““WHOSO TEACHES A CHILD 
LABORS WITH GOD IN HIS 
WORKSHOP”; and they were on 
their way again. 

Suddenly, to the west, they caught 
a glimpse of the mountains so far 
away and misty at first that the 
children were not sure they were the 
mountains. 

“They look just like piles of 
clouds,” said Ruth. From that 
time on there was an ever-changing 
picture of sky breaking through the 
snow-covered mountain peaks which 
stand out clearly above the purple- 
blue ridge; at every turn in the road 
they saw new sights, new beauties. 

Just beyond Loveland the great 
Front Range of the Rockies loomed 
up ahead, seeming to grow higher 
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And so up the stairs strode a 
little boy with scratched and bleed- 
ing hands and a tired, worn face. 
But his eyes were eager and hopeful, 
for there before him at the head of 
the stairs stood the really Great 
Washington, the greatest man in all 
the world. 

‘“‘Why, why,” muttered Binnie, 
when he could speak at all, “I 
thought you were going to be a 
great, great big man, as big as a 
giant, perhaps!” 

“Oh, no,”’ said Washington, look- 
ing down at the little trembling boy, 
“I’m only just a man—like any 
other man. But I’m glad you 
came to see me and God bless you 
for it. My big white horse is stand- 
ing outside and one of the guards 
will carry you back home, for I fear 
you have traveled a very long way.”’ 

And so upon General Washing- 
ton’s favorite horse a little boy rode 
home in state to tell a tale that he 
would never forget as long as he 
lived. 


Wild Basin 


and higher every minute. Driving 
up and down over the foothills for a 
short time brought them to the Big 
Thompson River. 

In and out they went following its 
crooked course through a sixteen- 
mile canyon that ended in a broad, 
bowl-shaped valley completely 
hemmed in by mountains dominated 
by the 14,255 feet crown of Longs 
Peak. Right in the center of this 
lovely valley is the charming little 
village of Estes Park. 
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Uncle Jim told Don and Ruth 
about the beginning of Estes Park. 
Lord Dunraven, an Englishman 
who loved outdoor life, used to come 
to this part of the country to shoot 
mountain sheep and bears. He 
thought there was no lovelier spot 
in the world; so he bought the land 
where Estes Park now is. He gota 
travel writer to write glowing de- 
scriptions of its wonders and an 
artist to paint its beauty to interest 
nature lovers. Later, a naturalist, 
Enos Mills, lived at the foot of 
Longs Peak and wrote interesting 
books about the plant and animal 
life there. He worked hard to have 
this part of Colorado made into a 
national park and was delighted 
when it became Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

“Enos Mills lived at the foot of 
Longs Peak; wonder if we will be 
staying near his home,” said Don. 
“The letter said our cottage was 
near Longs Peak.”’ 

“Our house, one of the End o’ the 
Trail cottages faces Longs Peak,”’ 
said Uncle Jim, and added, ‘“‘I think 
it’s time we were going there so that 
we can get settled before night.”’ 

The next morning Don came 
running into the cottage excitedly. 

“Do you know, Uncle Jim, Kit 
Carson used to trap beaver in this 
Park! He built a cabin only a half 
mile from the Longs Peak post- 
office and lived there while he was 
trapping. A man from the third 
cabin down told me.”’ 


‘“‘How interesting!’ said Uncle 
Jim. ‘“I’d like to see the place where 
it was.” 


Sometime later Don and his uncle 
were examining an old beaver dam 
not far from where Kit Carson’s 
cabin had been. 

““More beavers are needed,” said 
Uncle Jim. ‘‘They build their dams 
across the mountain streams. These 
hold back the storm waters and 
prevent floods below. Too much 
water runs down at one time when 
the water is not held back. Beaver 
dams always leak a little so some 
water is continually running slowly 
through them into the stream below. 
This keeps a steady flow of water 
going down the stream all through 
the dry weather as well as in rainy 
weather. Whenever it rains the 
pools are refilled with water. If 
there were enough beavers all 
through the Rocky Mountains they 
would control the water of all the 
streams from here to the Mississippi 


and prevent floods in the Mississippi 
bottoms.” 


“Wouldn’t that be wonderful if 


animals could do that for people— 


protect them from floods!” exclaimed 
Don. 


The Wild Basin 


“Yes, and they will protect us if 
we protect them through our Na- 
tional Parks,”’ replied Uncle Jim. 

The next day Don and Ruth went 
with their aunt and uncle over the 
Trail Ridge Road, the highest con- 
tinuous mountain road in the world. 
They gradually went up the east 
slope of the Continental Divide, 
followed the top of the peaks for 
mile after mile to wind-swept Fall 
River Pass. The higher they went 
the colder it got. They stopped at 
every lookout. 

“What the 
Divide?”’ asked Don. 

“It’s the line along the top of the 
Rocky Mountain Range which 
divides the United States into two 
parts. All the rain that falls on the 
east side goes to the Atlantic Ocean; 
all the rain that falls on the west 
side goes to the Pacific Ocean,” 
explained Aunt Helen. 

“Oh, it’s called ‘the Continental 
Divide’ because it divides the 
waters”’ said Don, and ran away to 
help Ruth feed the chipmunks 
which loved to eat from their hands. 

Aunt Helen and Uncle Jim drank 
in the beauty round about them— 
thrilling views of the valley below, 
forested slopes, lovely streams, and 
of many snow-crowned peaks; the 
Medicine Bow Range, the majestic 
cloud-crowned Longs Peak, and the 
wonderful southward sweep of the 
Rockies as far as Pikes Peak fading 
away into a purple haze. 

“‘There are no words to describe 
beauty such as this,’”’ said Aunt 
Helen. 

“It truly is too big for words,”’ 
added Uncle Jim. 


Continental 
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At one lookout they got out of the 
car to look down at Iceberg Lake. 
Over a 350-foot cliff they gazed into 
a rock-bound crystal pool on which 
float blocks of ice. 

As they neared the Trail Ridge 
Lodge at Fall River Pass it was 
snowing, raining, and sleeting, so 
they went inside for hot drinks and 
sandwiches. 

“It doesn’t seem as if we are up as 
high as we really are,” said Ruth, 
looking out of the window. 

‘‘We are up 12,787 feet,’’ said Don. 
read that on a sign outside.” 

From the Trail Ridge Museum 
they followed the road, which makes 
a rapid, winding descent to the 
Colorado River, which flows through 
a wooded canyon walled-in by 
towering peaks and, following the 
intriguing bends in the stream, soon 
comes to Grand Lake, a delightful 
miniature village. A mountain 
trout dinner was enjoyed at the 
Corner Cupboard Hotel before 
they went to Grand Lake, which 
is close by shadowed by forested 
mountains, the highest of which is 
Mt. Baldy, 12,005 feet high. This 
glacial lake is very deep, is the 
largest natural body of water in 
Colorado, and is noted for its fine 
trout fishing. And it has the high- 
est yacht anchorage in the world. 

While they were waiting for a 
motorboat to take them across the 
lake they were told that the Indians 
had always called it ‘Spirit Lake.”’ 

“T think that’s a better name for 
it than Grand Lake,”’ said Don. 

It was the day in Wild Basin that 
they realized fully the beauty and 
profusion of the wild flowers in 
Colorado. There are more than 
3,000 species in the state. The Blue 
Columbine is the state flower be- 
cause it was chosen by the school 
children by an overwhelming ma- 
jority and approved by the state 
legislature. Other beautiful flowers 
there are the primrose, gentian, the 
tall blue larkspur, the curiously 
formed little red elephant, the mari- 
posa lily, wallflower, gaillardia, iris, 
evening primrose, orchid, violet, 
anemone, and the monkshood of 
many bright hues. 

During the weeks Don, Ruth, and 
their aunt and uncle were at Estes 
Park they had fun riding horseback 
along mountain trails; they relished 
steak fries in the mountains; they 
drove to Bear Lake and from there 
hiked to Nymph Lake, and on to 
Dream Lake. There they sat on 
rocks to eat the lunch they had 
carried with them; they got up at 
three o’clock in the morning to see 
elk feeding; they enjoyed the ride to 
Boulder by South St. Vrain and 
back by North St. Vrain; they 
visited Steads Ranch, Blue Spruce 
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Lodge, Brinwood Hotel, and Bald- 
pate Inn where hang thousands of 
keys left there by visitors from all 
over the world. 

Every day was so brimful of 
beautiful, interesting experiences 
that they were not surprised when 
they learned that as many as fifty 
thousand people have in one year 
vacationed in Estes Park. The 
beauty and wonder of the moun- 
tains, waterfalls, and forests are inde- 
scribable. In Colorado there are 
many mountain peaks that reach to 
a height of fourteen thousand feet 
and over. Of the ten highest peaks 
in the United States seven are in 
Colorado. 


Pikes Peak, although not so high, 
is more noted than the other peaks 
because it was a great landmark to 
pioneers going west and it is in the 
setting for many stories of people 
who built the West. “Pikes Peak 
or bust”’ was a slogan of those days. 
Mountain sheep and goats, bears, 
wild cats, and wolves may still be 
found in the mountains; and the 
mountain streams swarm with trout. 
The trout is a dwarf salmon and is 
the loveliest of all fresh water fish. 
There are many different kinds of 
trout. All are spotted, some flecked 
with black, some with red and all 
are slender and gracefully shaped. 

The climate in Colorado is de- 
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lightful as the air is dry and there is 
a very great amount of sunshine. 
During the warm parts of the year 
there is rain and during the cold 
parts there is snow; but there is not 
a great deal of either. It is never 
extremely hot in summer nor ex- 
tremely cold in winter because of the 
altitude and dryness. 

“Colorado is just right,”’ said Don 
and Ruth, “and it has been heaps of 
fun being here; but we’ll be glad to 
get home again—if we can come 
back to Colorado next summer and 
every summer after!’’ 


Where Did Coal Come From? 


= you have watched a big 
chunk of coal in the fireplace as it 
sputters and crackles and pops, like 
so many firecrackers, have you ever 
wondered where coal comes from? 

I suppose, of course, that most 
people know that coal comes from 
mines often deep down in the earth. 
But how did it get there? Did 
some great giant-wizard put it there 
with a wave of his magic wand? 
No. Not giant-wizard—but 
magic just as wonderful! For once 
this hard, shiny black stuff, called 
coal, was plant life, growing as 
green and full of life as the trees and 
plants that we see around us today! 

We must begin the story of coal as 
sO many good stories begin: Once 
upon a time, long, long ago—only 
coal began such a very, very, very 
long time ago (millions and mil- 
lions of years) that no one can even 
understand it. 

In that faraway time the earth 
was very different from what it is 
today. No people lived on earth 
then to walk about in beautiful 
gardens and enjoy gay-colored flowers 
and brilliant butterflies and the 
merry songs of birds. For this was 
long before people and birds and 
butterflies and land animals had 
come to live on the earth. 

There were great trees, however, 
and moss ferns so huge they were 
like trees a hundred feet tall, and 
great rushes forty feet high—a sort 
-of giant-jungle the world was then. 
Much of the ground was swampy, 
and the air was warm and damp and 
full of carbon. (Carbon is a food 
that is good for plants just as orange 
juice and milk and spinach is good 
for you.) Oh, how fast things grew! 

But sometimes great storms swept 
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through the jungle forests, and down 
fell the mighty trees. Sometimes, 
too, the giant ferns and rushes died 
and fell into the warm, swampy 
ground. Many changes took place 
in these trees and plants as they lay 
there, decaying in the swamps, shut 
off from the air and sunshine that 
once had made them grow so tall 
and green. Chemical changes we 
call these. 

Other new trees and grasses and 
ferns grew up, only to die and decay 
in their turn. And so it went— 
layer upon layer of decaying plant 
life. 

By and by after thousands of 
years this plant life turned into a 
dark, spongy mass called ‘‘peat.” 

And peat we might say is the 
great-grandfather of hard coal. 

Often over these peat bogs sand 
and earth would be washed in from 
the great roaring rivers and lakes, 
and the peat would be covered. 
Sometimes there were earthquakes 
which also helped to bury the peat 
bogs deep down under heavy masses 
of earth. And so the heavy pres- 
sure from above and the heat of the 
earth, during thousands of years, 
turned the peat into a sort of 
brownish, crumbly coal called “‘lig- 
nite.” 

And lignite we might say is the 
grandfather of hard coal. 

Thousands of years passed with 
more sand and earth heaped up on 
the lignite and more _ chemical 
changes going on. And the lignite 
kept getting harder and harder and 
blacker and blacker, and by and by 
lignite became “‘soft coal.” 

And soft coal was the daddy of 
hard coal. 

For as thousands more years 


passed and more and more pressure 
came from above and more and more 
changes took place, the soft coal be- 
came harder and harder and shinier 
and shinier, and at last soft coal be- 
came hard coal—‘anthracite’’ we 
call it. 

There are many, many acres of 
peat bogs in the worldtoday. They 
haven’t had time yet to become 
great-grandfather to coal. Many 
of these peat bogs are in our own 
country. And in Ireland the people 
burn peat just as we burn coal. 

Lignite (that hasn’t yet turned 
into soft coal) is also found in some 
parts of the world, especially in 
Germany. And we all know of the 
soft-coal mines in many places and 
of the wonderful hard-coal mines in 
Pennsylvania as well as in other 
places. 

Between the layers of coal, the 
earth and sand also went through 
changes during all those thousands 
of years so that in time it became 
rock and stone. Today although 
coal is sometimes found near the 
surface of the earth, it is usually in 
layers of rock deep down in the 
earth. These veins of coal in the 
rocks are something like the choco- 
late that Mother puts between the 
layers of her cake. But, of course, 
coal isn’t in nice, even veins like the 
chocolate is. It is more like the 
chocolate in a marble cake that runs 
every which way all through the 
dough. 

Don’t you think it is wonderful 
‘‘nature-magic” that can take green, 
growing things and by means of 
chemical changes and pressure and 
time make them into a hard, shiny 
substance that burns so brightly and 
crackles so merrily for us? 
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LINCOLN SILHOUETTES Sara Rehtus 


OD OOD 


SILHOUETTE PicruRES 
MAV BE CUT FROM 
Btack PAPER, OR 
PAINTED ON. BLACK 
A BOOKLET CRAYON 1S EFFECTIVE 


4BouT LINCOLN, 
(LLUSTRATED 
WITH SILHOUETTE 
PICTURES 

AN 
INTERESTING 
ACTIVITY, 


AND EASY TO USE. 


LITTLE ABE AND HIS SISTER 
READ STORIES 
OF LINCOLN'S 
BOYHOOD To 
ILLUSTRATE. 
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VALENTINE Sara Rehtus 


CRAYONS 
WICL 
SHOW uP 
ON RED 
PAPER. 


CUT DOUBLE 
HEART VALENTINES 
FROM WHITE OR RED 


PAPER. IF RED PAPER 
iS USED, CuT THE DGG 
AND HEART DESIGN FROM 
WHITE PAPER, AND DASTE 


USE A BRAD 

TO FASTEN 

MOVABLE 
SUGGESTED ARM. INSERT 
COLORS. HEART IN 


DARK GREEN CUT iW 
FoR MAIL BOX Maire 
RED HEART, Boy. 
RED COAT 

AND CaP. 

WHITE SNOW 

AND WHITE 

TRIM ON 

COAT AND 

CAP. 

BRowwn 

HAIR, 

Stocuines 


OVER SHOES. 
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DRAWING PANDAS Sara Rehtus 


DRAW SIMPLIFIED 


SHAPES FIRST, AND 
)) ADD DETAILS OF 
CONTOUR AND 
MARKINGS LAST. 


iV, 


Wi 


THE 
BLACK 
FUR 


1s 

REALLY 

A 

BROWN ISH 
BLACK. 


CGLGR* BLACK EARS, FouR BLACK 
LEGS, A SAUDDLE OF BLACK ACROSS 
THE SHOULDERS, AND MARKINGS 
AROUND THE EYES. ® WHITE RODY. 
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VALENTINE DOLLS 
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-. Fold 


Paste colored 
heart on out- 


side of basket 


Marguerite Gode 


Paste handle here 
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Marguerite Gode 
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February Art 
Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


= 1s the month we make 
valentines and patriotic decorations. 
And in this issue we offer maps that 
can be enlarged, showing the many 
interesting features of Ecuador. 


Ecuador is considered by some to 
be the land of loveliness in South 
America, an Eden on the equator. 
It is estimated there are from 2% to 
31% million people in Ecuador. Of 
these, 10 per cent are white or white 
mixture and 90 per cent Indians. 
The latter live off the land. A vast 
percentage own small pieces of land. 
They are unschooled, poor, but 
happy in their simple way. 


Ecuador was formerly known as 
the kingdom of the Quito Indians, 
but after it won its freedom from the 
Spanish it adopted the name of 
Ecuador. 


It is made up of three distinct 
regions. The first region is the 
coastal plain about 62 miles wide. 
Here the temperature varies from 
60° to 89°. Rain falls about 54 
days (44 inches of rain); never in 
torrents, however. 


The second region is the high 
Andes, from 10,000 to 13,000 feet, 
excluding the higher peaks. The 
slopes are covered with dense forests. 
The rainfall covers about 222 days 
of the year (58 inches). Tempera- 
ture falls to 43°. 


Then there is the eastern, tropical 
interior, almost uninhabited except 
for Indians. 


Although Ecuador is well watered, 
few of its rivers are navigable. The 
dry season is from June to Novem- 
ber, and the wet season from Decem- 
ber to May. 


Among Ecuador’s high mountains 
there are five volcanoes—Chimbo- 
razo, 20,700 feet; Cotopaxi, 19,490 
feet, Sangay, 17,390 feet; Tungu- 
rahua, 16,680 feet, and El Chile, 
15,670 feet. There are many 
mineral and hot springs at their 
bases. Compare these with our 
highest American peaks. The high 
valleys of the Andes, though on the 
equator, are temperate in climate 
and bear temperate vegetation. The 
Andes form two great ranges from 
north to south. Then there are many 
small ranges reaching eastward to 
the coast. The Andes are very 
rugged and steep on the west and 
more gradual in the east. Many of 


the cities within a hundred miles of 
the coast are 9,000 feet high. 

See where the main railroad 
travels. It reaches high elevations 
on its way northward. There are 
several other small routes inland 
from the coast. The line starts at 
Guayaquil, travels over 54 miles of 
delta lands, and then, in 50 miles, 
climbs to a height of 10,626 feet. 
It rises up and down between 8,000 
and 11,000 feet, and zigzags to the 
highest point of 11,841 feet. It 
takes two days to travel from Guaya- 
quil to Quito. The night stop is at 
Riobamba. 

This trip takes one first through 
fields of sugar cane and rice in the 
river valley. Down the river ply 
the dugouts piled high with tropical 
products. At the railroad stations 
native women sell sweet, juicy 
fruits. Within 50 miles east of 
Guayaquil the land becomes marked 
with deep gorges, the train reaches 
an altitude of 2,000 feet and the 
vegetation becomes  semi-tropical. 
The high, snow-capped volcanoes 
to the north seem close because of 
the clear atmosphere. The crops 
here are various grains, and one 
sees cattle. At Riobamba, the 
venders at the station offer little 
carvings of remarkable workman- 
ship. They cost about ten cents in 
American money. The novelties are 
carved of ivory nuts. 

Then on to Ambato the railroad 
winds up and over ridge after ridge, 
offering a panorama of many fertile 
valleys, and a greater view of the 
high volcanoes. Past Machachi, 
known for its fine mineral springs, 
we come to the most picturesque 
city in the world, Quito. 

There is a motor road that travels 
along the same route into southern 
Colombia. Where motor travel is 
impossible, one resorts to mule back. 
The city of Amabato is the starting 
point for the trail that leads to the 
Maranon river and on to the Amazon 
basin. However, modern air lines 
serve all the chief inland towns. 

Ecuador is divided into 17 prov- 
inces and one territory (Galapagos 
Islands). The great interior, of dis- 
puted ownership, is made up of two 
of these provinces, Napo and Santi- 
ago, with no known capitals. All 
boundary lines are very indefinite. 

The principal products of the 
country are cacao (cocoa and choco- 
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late), ivory nuts (used for making 
buttons), rubber, coffee, tobacco, 
cinchona bark (quinine), straw for 
hats and tropical fruits. Lesser 
products are sugar, rice, cotton, 
cereals and timber. The coastal 
region produces oil. There is gold, 
silver, copper, lead and zinc in the 
mountains. There are also alu- 
minum deposits and marble quarries. 


Calendar 
(Page 11) 


As the natives of Ecuador, espe- 
cially about Quito, are great weavers, 
we have used this as a subject for 
our calendar this month. Into their 
ponchos they weave stripes of many 
bright colors. 


Potato Prints 
(Page 37) 


Cut a neat cube of potato. The 
printing side must be absolutely 
smooth. Draw or trace design upon 
surface with soft drawing pencil. 
Cut away the surface not to be 
printed, leaving the design in low 
relief, as (A). 

Mark a piece of white paper into 
squares of a size that will accommo- 
date the design. The squares may 
be drawn as in figure (B), or may 
have a half-drop in each successive 
row (C—1-2) or a third drop (D— 
1-2). 

Tack a piece of inexpensive white 
tissue paper over the white paper 
(B). Have as many colors as you 
intend to use in your print, mixed 
in separate dishes, and a brush for 
each. Colored inks may be used, 
also water colors or poster paints. 

Apply the color to the potato with 
the brush, and stamp the design into 
the desired square on the tissue paper. 
Design (D) is the reverse of (A). 
They were used alternately on the 
all-over pattern (E). 

Design (F) was painted in red and 
blue and used for print (H). 

(F) was used alternately with (G) 
for print (1), making (F) red and (G) 


blue. Stars (1) and (2) were | 


(Continued on page 39) 
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PICTURE MAP OF ECUADOR 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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Louise D. Tessin 


FOLD VERTI- 
CALLY AND 
HORIZONTALLY 
ON THIS SIDE 
ALSO 

THEN PuLL 
OUT THE 
CORNERS 


9X4 INCH SQUARE 
OF LIGHT WEIGHT 
COLORED OR 
‘WHITE 


FOLD HORIZONTALLY 


VERTICALLY 
ONLY TO 
INSURE 

GoopD 

A CREASES 
FOLD ALL CORNERS TO TURN 
FOLO CENTER OVER 

ALL CORNERS 


TO CENTER 
AND TURN 
OVER 


DIAGONALS 
FIRST 


THE BASKET 
BASKET MAY — WILL HAVE 
BE USED As FOUR 


COMPART- 


BASKET MAY BE MENTS 


CARRIED FROM 
CENTER CORDS, 


USE LIGHT WEIGHT STRING 
OR HEAVY EMBROIDERY 


DRAW A 2% 


PRINT DESIGNS INTO CORNER SQUARES (10) BEFORE FOLDING. 

IN EACH DESIGNS _B.C.D_AND-E, ARE PAINTED INTO THE CORNER SQUARES _ 10. 
DRAW ARounn THEN, AFTER FOLOING(STEP-2-) UNFOLD PAPFR AND DO ALL NECESSARY 

A PATTERN CUTTING. THE CENTER OF THE HEART 1S EASY TO CUT OUT WHEN THE DIA- 
FOR SPEED &// GONALS ARE FOLDED. THE REST OF THE BASKET IS MADE AS - 3-4-5-b-7. 
aia E—_ MAKE SMALL CUTS.¢_,SO CUTTING WITH PINKING SHEARS WILL BE EASIER, 


AND DECORATE WITH CuT- PAPER 


274 INCH SQUARE __, FILL BASKET WITH NUTS AND CANDY. Lovise -D.TeESSIN 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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LOLISE.D.TESSIN 
Bout THE 
REFRAIN 
JUG-O RUM, JUG- 


A- 
LOG. HE |WINKED AND BLINKED AND 
THE | LIL-Y PADS. HE |REST-ED ALt DAY 


SHAD-Y |pooL. HE |SWAM 
A 


-O- 


A 
SIT- TING ON 


JUG 


A 
FROG.HE NEV7ER SEEMED TO/HUR-RY MUCH. HEJRESB-ED ALL DAY 


Y GLUM 


JUST 


THE BULL FROG 


ZY BULL FROG BIG AND GREEN LIVED IN 
ACCENT 


AND] INTHE EVE NINGIHE WOULD SING HIS|DIS-MAL EVE NING} SONG, 


AND] IN THE EVE-NING| HE WOULD SING Hts! DIS-MAL EVE-NIN 


HIS |SONG WAS LOUD AND VER- 


SPENT HIS LEI- SURE HOURS 


LA 
GLUM. HIS |SONG WAS DEEP ANDI DRY AND COARSE.HIS| VOICE WAS LOW AND VER-Y HOARSE. JUG-O 


LIVE LONG DAY \T |WAS SO NICE AND COOL.HE FLOA-TED BY 


RUM , JUG-O-RUM, HIS |SONG WAS VER-Y |GLUM. 


SLUM- BERED, OH HE|WAS A LAZ- Y 


LONG. 
LONG 


MODERATELY 
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February Art Suggestions 
(Continued from page 30) 
stamped first, and then (3) added to 
make spacing easier. (3) is the star 

used upside down. 

(J) was painted red, green and 
blue, and used with (A) for print 
(K). The stamping of your design 
will always be the reverse of the 
cutting on the potato. 

(L) was made of (M) and (N). 
First (M) was printed in red in all 
the alternate spaces. When the 
paint was dry, the potato was turned 
so the stripes went the other way 
and the printing was done in blue 
over the red. 

(O) may have green stems and 
leaf, and red cherries. The small 
dots can be of two different blues. 

(P) can be of alternate red and 
blue bars. Notice how a break is 
cut between the red cherries and the 
green stems, and the red flower and 
the green stem (O) and (J). 

This is a fine problem in simple 
design, accurate measuring, and 
neat workmanship. The stamping 
may be done on tinted or white 
paper. Draw all measuring lines very 
lightly. 


Valentine Baskets 
(Page 35) 


Here is a basket that needs no 
pasting. The decorating of the 


basket offers many interesting de- 
velopments. Design (C) is espe- 
cially pretty. The flower arrange- 
ments can be free hand and not 
symmetrical. Rabbits, chickens 
and butterflies are nice to use in the 
decoration. 


Valentines 
(Page 36) 


Here we use a valentine as an 
excuse to paint beautiful initial 
letters. The problem may be ap- 
plied to the lettering of a verse or a 
passage from some favorite piece of 
literature. It could be cut in two 
or more blocks for linoleum block- 
printing stationery. An initial let- 
ter of this type would make an ex- 
quisite decoration. 

The lower problem is, indeed, a 
lovely valentine. (1) and (2) show 
how to make a pattern. The deco- 
ration can be planned at this time 
(3). This can be traced upon a 
plain or folded valentine. When 
the painting is done, try outlining all 
the parts, including the edge of the 
heart, with some color tint, or a 
color not used in the border. It will 
make your border wonderfully heavy 
and elaborate looking. The outline 
should be at least one-sixteenth of 
an inch wide. 
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The Bullfrog 
(Song) 
(Page 38) 
To hear a bullfrog in the garden 
or in some marshy woodland is to 
understand the inspiration of this 


little song. Why not correlate the 
music with a study of frogs? 


At the Village Market 
(Poster) 
(Page 34) 

Let us study a little about the life 
and costumes of the native people of 
Ecuador. What do they sell at the 
marketplace? What do they eat, 
and how do they prepare their noon 
lunch? Write a little story about 
the events of a day, using the name 
of some city or village as a setting. 

There are many books written for 
children that contain very inter- 
esting facts about South American 
life. Nothing can be more fascinat- 
ing than a study of the history and 
description of these countries. 
William Beebe and other authors 
have written splendid books about 
the Galapagos Islands. Some of 
these are full of colored pictures of 
bright fish, lizzards and plant life. 


Meet Helpful Harry 


who suggests— 


A muffin tin will make an 
excellent tray for holding 


nails of various sizes 


—MARGUERITE GODE 


| 
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Clothespin Dolls 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


To make Miss Red Riding-Hood, you will need a clothespin, 
five rubber bands, and some colored crepe paper. 


For the hood, cut a semicircle of red paper, as in drawing. 
The dress may be any color you wish. It takes an oblong of 
paper about six inches by three and three-quarter inches. For 


the apron use a narrow strip of white paper, three inches long by 
one and a half inches wide. 


First wind the dress material around the clothespin and 
fasten it at neck and waist with rubber bands. 


Then by using 
two more rubber bands, add the apron. 


Now draw a face on the clothespin with a dark pencil. If 


you wish you may also ink the ends of the clothespin to give the 
effect of black slippers. 


Drape the red material around the head and fasten it at neck 
fi, Ait i |! with a rubber band, and little Red Riding-Hood is finished. 


Absorbent cotton makes a fine suit for an Eskimo baby. For 
this doll you will need a clothespin, seven rubber bands, and 
three small oblongs of cotton—for sizes, see sketch. 


1. Fold the pants around the pin and fasten at waist and 
ankles with rubber bands. 


2. Wind the coat material around clothespin and fasten 
at neck with another rubber band. 


3. Drawa face. Make the hair dark and long. 


4. The cap and sleeves are in one piece—see sketch. First 
fix rubber bands around cuffs of sleeves, then slip cap over the 
head and fasten tightly at neck with a rubber band. 
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THE ESKIMO AND SNOW MAN—Cut paper Agnes Choate Wonson 


Elf silhouettes on this page were originally cut out of silhouette paper. This has the advantage of being 
black on one side only, so that the drawing can easily be copied or traced on the back, or white side. First 
be sure there is ample margin to ‘“‘tie’’ the design to, and that the various parts of the picture are attached to 
each other and the edge so that no parts will fall out in cutting. Use sharp, pointed scissors and cut carefully. 
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FLOWER VALENTINES Agnes Choate Wonson 


NG 


The four Flower Valentines shown here are folders with flower designs colored both front and back. The 
Iris should be in violet and lavender tones with green stem and leaves. The Owl Valentine is a pink or scarlet 
poppy. The other two are varieties of tulips—yellow and red. Opening these flowers, carrots, owls, bears and 
cats pop into view! The carrots are orange with green tops; owls are brown with yellow eyes; bears also brown 


and kitties are gray. 
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All for Valentine's Day! 
MARGUERITE GODE 


A Valentine Tree 


Some day when you are tramping about in the country select a nice 
branch from a wild crab tree and take it home with you. If you are 
having a party at school or elsewhere, you will get lots of fun out of 
making a valentine tree. Paint the thorny branch silver or gold and 
hang little candy hearts strung with red ribbons from the branches (pot 
in sand for a base). When the tree has served its purpose as a center- 
piece let each child close his eyes and pluck a heart from the tree. Read 
aloud the message on each heart. 


A Valentine Freight 


Instead of mailing your valentines in the usual valentine box, how 
would you like to post them on atrain? If you would enjoy this adven- 


ture, begin collecting materials for the construction work which must 
take place. 


The following materials are needed: 


Large white shoe boxes 

Tops of pasteboard cartons for wheels 
Large oatmeal box or salt box for engine 
Large wooden spool 


DirEcTIons: Turn boxes on side and mount wheels (as shown in 
picture). Fasten wheels with brads. Glue cover on box. Cut large 
slit in top of car (valentines are dropped in slit). The open coal car will 
hold any valentine which may be too large to put in cars. Paint spool 
red. Glue sawed-off spool on top of carton (smokestack). Cut out red 


hearts and paste on car. Valentine messages may also be printed on 
cars. 


A Valentine Surprise Box 


If you have any little playmate who is a shut-in and unable to attend 
your valentine party at school, I know he would appreciate a surprise 
box. Obtain a large, round carton and decorate with colored paper and 
hearts. Let the children write little valentine poems or messages to 
drop in the box and plan other surprises to be included. Candy hearts 
may be scattered throughout. Red cinnamon candies, red and white 
peppermint stick candy, nuts and heart-shaped cookies also furnish 
refreshment. Valentines, of course, will be included. A heavy string 
will serve as a handle and a large red and white label will caution—‘*‘Do 
not open until Valentine’s Day.”’ 
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Ebenezer 
MARGUERITE GODE 


“A mailman—a mailman 
I want to be a mailman,” 


sings Ebenezer as he walks jauntily down the street, dropping 
valentines at people’s doors. 


It is just exactly broadcasting time as he tucks the last red 
heart into the mail box at Johnnie’s house. So here he is— 


Ebenezer Cottontail—his own little heart beating fast from 
exercise. 


‘Good morning, children, gather round, 
Some new brain twisters I have found, 
And if you’re smart I’ll soon find out, | 
So draw your little chairs about 
And answer these— 


Why is the mailman so busy on Valentine’s Day? 
Name three ways of sending a letter. 

What is the speediest way to send a message? 
What is meant by a telegram? 

What is meant by a long-distance telephone call? 
What is a cablegram? 

How do folks living in the country get their mail? 
Name several ways a person may get news. 

How was mail carried before there were railroads or airplanes? 
10. On what special days are the post offices closed? 
11. What is parcel post? 

12. What is a registered letter? 

13. What is meant by express—freight? 

14. How is a special delivery letter delivered? 

15. What is a sub-station? 

16. What is meant by the mailman’s route? 

17. Describe the usual dress of a postman. 

18. How is the mail gathered from mail boxes? 


‘‘Well—well, you answered every one, 
You’ve learned a lot—and all in fun, 
So come again—next month—my friends, 
With au revoir, this broadcast ends.”’ 


EBENEZER 
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THE CARDINAL—Cut paper Gladys Littlefield 


Use this picture of the cardinal to encourage the feeding of winter birds. He is one of the birds that may be 
attracted to your feeding station. 

Finish the picture in this way. With a razor blade cut out the white portion of the bill. Behind this open 
portion paste yellow construction paper. Next cut out the white part of the body and head and paste red paper 
back of this portion. Continue in this manner with the large branch and with the pine needles. Make the branch 
gray and the needles green. Leave the eye white. 
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THE HAIRY WOODPECKER—Cuat paper Gladys Littlefield 


The hairy woodpecker, shown here, is one of the birds that will frequent your bird feeding station during the 
winter months. Another bird visitor, almost identical in appearance except for its smaller size, is the downy 
woodpecker. 

Work out the picture in the following manner. With a razor blade cut out the white portions of the bill. 
Behind the open spaces, paste yellow paper. Cut out the white spot at the back of the head. Paste a piece of 
red paper behind this space. Next, cut out all the white parts of the tree stump. Paste light gray paper behind 
this part. Lastly cut out the white sky background and replace this with blue paper. 
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POTATO PRINTED VALENTINES Agnes Choate Wonson 


OTTO 


The freshly-cut surface of an ordinary potato is just 
moist enough to take water color perfectly for block-print- 
ing. Choose a few rather small potatoes for your work. 
Cut an end from one and, with a lead pencil, trace a 
heart or arrow or anything suitable for February 14th. 
Then with a kitchen knife or jackknife cut away the back- 

* ground, leaving the design very clear cut. 

Use a rough colored paper, and for each printing repaint 
the stamp design. Press quickly and firmly and, after a 
few trials, you will be delighted with the ease with which 
you can print your own Valentines! 
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Rent Free 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Tweek!”’ I heard. 
The high-pitched little chirps 


seemed to come from a bird’s nest « 


on the branch of anelm. I focussed 
my field glasses on the spot. A 
wee, droll face with round, gnome- 
like ears peeped over the edge of 
the nest. It was a mouse,—a young 
white-footed mouse, as I discovered 
when he went scampering over the 
edge. His coat was a silky fawn 
and white, his stockings were snowy 
and his feet just tinged with pink. 
Two more of the mouse babies were 
peering after him when their mother 
must have commanded them back to 
bed, for the truant scuttled home 
and all three snuggled down out 
of sight. 

These pretty fellows are more 
like squirrels than mice. They 


live chiefly on seeds and nuts, and 
have cheek pouches in which to 
carry the food they store for winter. 
They are hardy, too, for all their 


graceful build, and explorers have 
found the lacy pattern of their 
foot-prints in the snow of the Arctic 
circle and in the hot dust of the 
Arizona desert. They thrive every- 
where from Maine to California. 

While they show a preference for 
abandoned birds’ nests, rent free, 
they like to live in hollow trees or in 
burrows among the rocks. One 
moonlight night in camp at Hunting- 
ton Lake, in the Sierras, I awoke to 
see one of the tiny rascals sitting 
on a tent peg nibbling at something 
that he held in his two hand-like 
paws. Then away he whisked up 
the trunk of the yellow pine. Later 
I used to see him catching crickets 
in the moonlight. 

As these squirrel-like mites are 
fond of acorns, beechnuts, pine 
nuts and maple seeds, we know 
just where to look for them. It 
may be hard to believe, but I have 
heard them warble as sweetly as 
canaries. But they have too many 
enemies to become a common sight. 


Out of the Shoe Box 


GARALD LAGARD 


Pictures by Jenna Lagard 


5 was only four o’clock in the 
afternoon, but it was so dark that 
Sally and Robin could see the light 
in the window of Bay-Shore Ben’s 
house boat before they crossed the 
bridge. Sally carried a shoe box 
under her arm, and as the twins 
hurried along the beach the contents 
of the box rattled loudly. 

“Hurry up!’ Robin said. “It’s 
going to rain like everything before 
long. Ben’s home all right. I hope he 
has a fire going. It’s shivery cold!”’ 

Mixed Pickles barked at a gull 
and chased it down the _ beach. 
Then he picked up a bit of driftwood 
in his teeth and brought it for Robin 
to throw. Robin tossed it far down 
the beach. But when the dog re- 
turned he dropped something at 
Robin’s feet that was not what 


Robin had thrown. He _ stooped 
and picked it up. It smelled faintly 
of fish, but was quite dry and hard 
and oddly shaped. He gave it to 
Sally and she popped it into the 
shoe box and said: ‘‘Ben will know 
what it is. I’m sure I don’t.” 
Then the twins walked up the plank 
on to the deck of the house boat just 
as the rain began to fall. 

‘Come on in,’”’ Ben said from the 
cabin door. ‘It’s nice and warm in 


the cabin.”’ 
“We thought it would rain this 
afternoon,” Sally said. ‘‘We’ve 


brought a whole box of shells over 
for you to see. We don’t know the 
names of them.”’ 

said Ben. ‘We'll take 
them out and give a name to every 


one. 


Sea Horse 


Mixed Pickles flopped before the 
fire with a contented sigh and went 
to sleep. Sally emptied the shoe 
box over a newspaper spread on the 
table and the shells made a pile of 
oddly shaped objects. She said: 
“There! It’s quite a big collection, 
but it isn’t worth much until I know 
the names ofthe shells. Ihave some 
stickers and I’m going to label every 


one. 
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Bay-Shore Ben fingered the shells, 
then he picked up the small object 
Mixed Pickles had brought to Robin. 

“Well,” he said, “this is a find. 
Where did you get him?” 

Robin explained. ‘‘What is it? 
It looks sort of like a chessman.”’ 

Ben laughed. “It’s a sea horse. 
He’s one of the queerest fish in all 
the sea.”’ 

“Say,”’ Sally said, ‘She does look 
like ahorse. But he’s so very tiny— 
only about five inches long.”’ 

‘‘But he’s full grown. You should 
see the baby sea horses. They 
really are tiny. You know,” Ben 
continued, “the sea horse has a 
pouch, just like the kangaroo, where 
the babies are hatched. But it’s 
the father sea horse who hatches 
them out and cares for them. The 
mother lays her eggs in the father’s 
pouch, he hatches them out. And 
when they become frightened they 
swim to him and pop right into the 
pouch and stay hidden until the 
danger is past.”’ 

‘‘What do sea horses eat?”’ Robin 
asked curiously. 

“Little crabs no larger than the 
head of a pin make up their favorite 
meal. But sea horses have no 
mouths as we know them. They do 
not open, have no teeth and are 
fitted with a small tube through 
which they suck their food, just as 
you drink ice-cream sodas through 
a straw. See their funny tails? 
They use those much as monkeys do 
theirs. If you should find a field of 
eelgrass in the water, you would see 
them holding fast to the grasses.”’ 

Sally took up a pencil and wrote 
“sea horse’”’ in a neat hand upon a 
gummed label and stuck it fast to 
the queer little fish. ‘“‘There! We 
have one named.”’ 

Robin chose a shell from the pile 
and held it up for Ben to see. He 
asked: ‘‘What’s this? It looks like 
a little rowboat with one seat in it.”’ 

Bay-Shore Ben took it. It did 
resemble a rowboat. It was oval in 
shape and had what looked like a 
small seat at one end. Ben said: 
“Some people do call these boat 
shells, but a more common name is 
the slipper shell. But it’s really a 
tent. This shell belongs to the 
limpet family and true _ limpets 
always live in tents and pitch them 


Scallop 


on rocks. That the tents are made 
of strong shell, instead of canvas, 
just makes them better tents.” 

Ben chose another bowl-like shell. 
“See,” he said. “This is another 
kind of limpet. Perhaps he’s a bit 
more curious than his cousins for he 
has a hole in the top of his tent 
through which he might peek out. 
He’s called a keyhole limpet. And 
here’s another kind. See the tiny 
cup fastened to it? You should be 
able to give the right name to this 
one,” he told Sally. 

Sally looked at it closely, then she 
cried: “Of course! It’s a cup-and- 
saucer limpet. It looks just like a 
doll’s dish.”’ 

“Right. And here’s a shell which 
housed a pretty tough sort of snail. 
He’s a moon snail or ‘clam butcher.’ 
He has a long foot which he uses to 
probe about in the sand until he 
locates a clam. The foot is also 
the moon snail’s mouth and it has 
one sharp tooth in it. He uses this 
to drill a hole through the shell of 
the clam. Then he just sucks up 
the meaty part for his dinner. 
Quite often you will find clam shells 
with neat holes drilled in them to 
prove some clam butcher had a 
hearty meal upon the clam which 
once lived inside.”’ 

“TI don’t care so much for him,”’ 
Robin said. “But here’s an awfully 
pretty shell. What kind is it?” 

“That’s a scallop,’ Ben replied. 
*‘And it’s the only bivalve in the sea 
who can swim. He can open and 
close his shell and force his way 
through the water at a pretty good 
rate of speed. Nearly all scallops 
are great wanderers and seldom stay 
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Slipper Shell 


long in one place. But they may do 
so if they wish. They are able to 
spin anchors for themselves from a 
sticky substance they let out through 
a notch at the hinge of their shells. 


“These scallops are real aristo- 
crats,’’ Ben continued. ‘‘They come 
from a very old family. Many 
hundreds of years ago, during the 
First Crusade which you read about 
in history, the crusaders were de- 


-lighted by these pretty shells which 


they found along the beaches in 
Palestine. And many of the noble- 
men and their soldiers carried scal- 
lops home to France and England to 
show their wives and children. It 
seems odd that these shells should 
have changed so little in all those 
years. In many an English and 
French coat-of-arms given noble- 
men by their kings you may see 
pictures of these same pretty scallop 
shells. It is one sign in the family 
crest that an ancestor made the 
crusade to the Holy Land.”’ 

Sally looked thoughtful. Then 
she said: ‘‘Do you suppose the little 
girls in their castles played with the 
shells just like I do—used them for 
doll’s dishes?”’ 


Bay-Shore Ben nodded. “They 
probably did, if they had any dolls. 
But at least they made pretty toys 
in a day when toys were rare.”’ 


Sally smiled. ‘I’m sure I like the 
scallops best of all the shells.” 

“Well,” Robin said, “I like the 
sea horse and I’m going to find some 
eelgrass and watch a herd of sea 
horses. Or maybe a school of sea 
horses, if they really are fish.”’ 


It’s time for ice. 
It’s time for snow. 
It’s time for snappy 
Winds to blow. 


WINTERTIME 


VivIAN G. GOULED 


It’s time for skis. 
It’s time for sleds. 

It’s time for warmly 
Covered beds. 


It’s time for skates. 
It’s time for stew. 

I’m glad it’s Winter! 
Aren’t you? 
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The Bewitched Meadow Mouse 


Psanmin it was still the 
month of February, the Woodpecker 
Cousins were waiting and watching 
for spring. The round, red sun 
did not go to bed so early as it had 
done in December so the days were 
longer, and longer days meant more 
sunshine, and more sunshine meant 
melting ice and snow. 

Deep down in the ground in tree 
roots everywhere the sap was stir- 
ring. Soon it would flow slowly 
back into the tree trunks; then up 
the tree trunks to the branches, and 
creeping out into the branches it 
would at last reach the slender twigs 
where flower-buds and _leaf-buds 
waited. All winter the buds had 
been wrapped snugly in jackets of 
brown or black. These jackets kept 
the buds warm but now the leaves 
inside would begin to swell and grow, 
and after a while the little jackets 
would be much too tight and so they 
would split open to make room for 
the growing leaves. At this time 
the buds would change in color from 
dark brown to beautiful rose-pink 
on the oak trees, red on the swamp 
maples, yellow on the spicebush and 
many shades of violet on little trees 
and bushes’ everywhere. This 
would be one sign of coming spring. 

Hairy and Downy Woodpecker 
watched and waited for these things 
to happen. In some mysterious 
way they knew that winter was 
almost over. When they heard Blue- 
bird singing sweetly in the orchard 
they were not surprised. Soon other 
birds would come from the South 
and there would be a whirring and 
stirring of wings everywhere and a 
piping and singing, also a drumming 
—Hairy and Downy would see to 
that. Maybe they couldn’t sing 
but Bluebird couldn’t drum—so 
that was that! 

Watching for these things, the 
Woodpeckers were also on the look- 
out for their furry friends. Soon 
Striped Chipmunk and Gray Squir- 
rel would be about, and little 
Meadow Mouse. 

One mild morning they heard a 
scratching in the dry leaves under 
the big oak tree, and Hairy and 
Downy saw a small, gray mouse 
moving about, or so they thought. 

“Hi, Meadow Mouse!” Hairy 
called. ‘“‘We are glad to see you 
again. It’s been a cold winter.” 

The small, gray, furry creature 
stopped diggingintheleaves. It did 
not move. It did not even look up. 


MAE NORTON MORRIS 


‘‘Meadow Mouse is always 
friendly,” said Downy. ‘What can 
be the matter?”’ 

“Hi, Hi!’ shouted Hairy again. 
“‘Good-morning, Meadow Mouse— 
can’t you say good-morning to old 
friends?” 

The little animal then looked up 
shyly and the Woodpecker Cousins 
saw such a strange looking head and 
face that they were frightened. 
What had happened to their friend, 
the mouse? 

‘““My stars!’ whispered Hairy to 
Downy. “This is the work of a 
wicked witch. Meadow Mouse has 
been changed into something ugly 
and vicious.” 

The animal had a sharp, very 
pointed snout. As it looked up to 
where the woodpeckers were clinging 
to the tree trunk, it snapped its 
sharp little teeth together nervously 
and chattered and scolded and 
scolded and chattered, all the while 
chewing something which it had 
found in the leaves, and smacking 
its jaws in a most ill-bred manner. 

“It has no eyes or ears,’’ whispered 
Downy. 

“TI think it has both,” said Hairy, 
“but they are very, very small. 
Meadow Mouse had such big, bright 
eyes. This poor creature is ugly.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure that it is a be- 
witched mouse?”’ asked Downy. 

‘Look for yourself,” answered 
Hairy. “Doesn’t it look like a 
mouse—all but its head?”’ 

Downy had to admit that it did. 

“What has happened to you, 
Meadow Mouse?” asked Hairy. 
“Speak to us, don’t you remember 
the Woodpecker Cousins? Perhaps 
we can help you—perhaps we can 


find the horrid witch and make her 
change you back to your true self.”’ 

The strange creature became ex- 
cited and seemed very angry. Once 
more it chattered and chewed and 
scolded, showing its sharp little 
teeth and lifting its pointed snout 
into the air. It was really frightful, 
the way it scolded, but Hairy and 
Downy could not make out a word 
of what it was saying, if, indeed, it 
were saying anything. Then, quite 
suddenly, it disappeared under the 
leaves and did not come out again. 

All this seemed very strange to the 
woodpeckers and they flew to the 
orchard to talk it over. And there 
on the ground eating apple seed, 
which they were digging out of 
frozen apples, were two meadow 
mice who were not bewitched—two 
mice who looked as mice should look. 

At once Hairy began to tell them 
the story of the strange, bewitched 
mouse which they had seen under the 
oak tree. Had they seen it? Had 
they heard it chatter and scold? 
The creature had a pointed snout 
and tiny, tiny eyes. Couldn’t some- 
thing be done about it? 

The two meadow mice listened 
and then began to laugh. They 
laughed and laughed and laughed 
until the woodpeckers thought 
the little fellows would never stop 
laughing. 

“What is so funny?” snapped 
Hairy. 

The mice sat on their haunches, 
wrinkled their noses and laughed 
some more. At last one of them said, 
“That was not a mouse—in fact not 
even a cousin; that creature was a 
cranky little shrew, a chattering, 
scolding, biting, insect-eating shrew!’ 


He stopped digging in the leaves 
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“Well,” said Hairy. “I thought 
I knew all the meadow people. This 
fellow must keep himself well hid- 
den. I never saw him before and 
hope I’ll never see him again!”’ 

“He was very angry when we 
offered to help him by finding the 
witch,” said Downy. “I suppose 
we insulted him and didn’t know it.”’ 

Once more the meadow mice 
laughed together, then one of them 
said, ‘““‘The shrew is cousin to the 


mole but he hasn’t as good manners 
asthe mole. They both spend most 
of their days and nights under- 
ground in their tunnels and that is 
why their eyes are so small; they do 
not need eyes in the dark where they 
live. It must be poky and dreadful 
to spend one’s life underground— 
it’s enough to make one cranky.” 
“I suppose so,” said Hairy, 
thoughtfully. He was trying to 
recall just what he had said about 
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the witch. No wonder the poor 
shrew had scolded. He was as he 
was, and it couldn’t be helped. No 
doubt he had some special work to do 
in the world and was doing it as best 
he could. After all, that was all 
anyone could do whether they lived 
in the air, or in the water, or above 
the ground, or under the ground, 
and maybe the shrew and his cousin, 
the mole, liked their tunnels. Prob- 
ably they did. 


The Stickle Fish and Electric Eel 


I learned some- 
thing I just must tell you about. 
Take a deep breath now, for I am 
going to surprise you, I know! I 
have found out about a FISH, yes, a 
fish that really builds a nest in which 
to deposit its eggs so they will be 
safe for hatching! This kind of 
wise creature is called ‘‘Stickle 
Fish.”’ They live in the tropical 
waters and inhabit places in the sea 
that are more or less sheltered from 
the lashing waves. In such places 
much seaweed grows upon which 
these lovely fish can fasten their 
weed- and grass-made nests. Our 
lovely little birds have but one door 
to their houses, but the stickle fish 
has two doors. There must be one 
door for entering the nest and one 
by which they leave, since they can- 
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not double back to retreat the same 
way they entered. 

When the nest is finished, then 
Mother Stickle Fish deposits a beau- 
tiful bunch of eggs up in the top of 
the nest where they are glued, and 
hang down quite like a bunch of 
grapes. This mother then leaves 
and seemingly never returns, not 
even to peep in to see those pretty 
eggs! Father Stickle Fish, how- 
ever, makes up in vigilance for her 
neglect, since he stays close to the 
nest, keeping his wary eyes open 
wide so nothing will go wrong with 
the eggs. 

Sometimes he has a real fight on 
his hands, too, since in these same 
warm waters there lives the Elec- 
trical Eel that loves Stickle Fish 
eggs for dinner. The Electrical Eel 


can throw his electricity very fast 
but Father Stickle Fish being always 
on the alert usually sees the eel 
before the eel knows it is near a nest 
with eggs, and the fish darts out so 
very quickly and trounces the eel 
before it has time to do any harm. 

The Electrical Eel is worth know- 
ing about, too. A scientist once 
experimented with this kind of eel 
and succeeded in causing the elec- 
tricity in the eel’s body to be car- 
ried to electric bulbs and the bulbs 
blinked with light! 

I have drawn some pictures for 
you—one is a father Stickle Fish 
and his nest and the other is the 
picture of an Electrical Eel, the 
robber that wanted to take the 
lovely eggs from the nest, but was 
well trounced instead! 


Lamb 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Farmer Brown took me 
To the County Fair, 

I shall never forget 
What I saw there. 


There were crazy quilts 
And that puzzled me, 

For how could a quilt 
Be called cra-zee! 


There was a big pumpkin 
With mouth and a nose, 

And potatoes that had 
Both eyes and toes. 


Then there was a donkey, 
A beautiful cow, 

And a calico cat 
That could say ‘‘me-ow.”’ 


And when I saw 

What they could do, 
I began to think 

I was useful, too. 


It is quite true 
I don’t play tricks, 
Nor climb a pole 
Nor pick up sticks. 


But the wool I grow 
Upon my back, 


I freely give 


For a baby’s sack. 


Verses 2, 3, 4—Gayety and 
observation 
5—Deep thought 
7—Giving freely to 
another 
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Papa Otter takes off much the same as a little boy! 


The Otters’ Toboggan Slide 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Some animals enjoy a game of 
play just as much as boys and girls 
do. We all know how playful a 
kitten is. And when we see Miss 
Kitty twirl around and around after 
her own little tail, we laugh aloud. 

A puppy likes a romp, too. He 
will play with an old shoe for hours. 
He growls as he worries it. He 
carries it about in his mouth and 
pretends that it is arat. He knows 
very well that the shoe is not alive. 
All the same he pounces upon it and 
shakes it up, and chews bits out of it. 

Adult animals also love to play. 
A mother cat will run after a piece 
of paper tied to a string, and pretend 
that it isa mouse. Sometimes Mrs. 
Cat hides behind a chair and springs 
out suddenly upon the paper. If 
she gets her teeth in it she may tear 
it to pieces. 

A dog brings back a stick or a stone 
that you have thrown for him. He 
likes this sort of fun so well that he 
often finds a stick and places it at 
your feet. Then he cocks his head 
on one side and looks at you. 

“Please throw it for me,” he is 
saying. 

One of the most interesting forms 
of animal fun is the otters’ toboggan 
slide. 

Otters young and old all love to 
slide down a snow bank. If the 
slope leads down to a river, so much 
the better. Mr. Otter flings him- 


self flat on his chest and scoots for- 
ward, just as a small boy does on his 
sled. 

If the weather is not cold enough 
for snow, the otter makes a mud 
slide down a steep river bank, and 
toboggans right into the water. 
One slide down does not satisfy him. 
He comes out of the water and 
crawls up the bank and slides down 
again and again. He may keep 
this up for almost an hour. His 
wet fur soon makes the bank slip- 
pery. Then he slides down in a 
very slick manner. 

Otters eat a great many fish, and 
their slender, stream-lined bodies are 
designed for swimming. Their legs 
are very short, and the hind feet are 
webbed, and they get about much 
quicker in water than they do on land. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otter dig a sort 
of burrow for their home. They 
choose a spot near some lake or 
river bank. In the spring two or 
three cubs are born to them. Just 
as soon as the baby otters are old 
enough, their parents teach them 
how to slide down a slope into the 
water. 

First Mr. Otter comes out of his 
den and crawls up the nearest river 
bank. When he reaches the top he 
faces the water, folds back his front 
paws and slides down head first, on 
his chest, right into the water. 

Mrs. Otter follows him. Then 


the cubs try to copy papa and 
mamma. Sometimes they do not 
take off just as they should, and 
instead of sliding down nicely, they 
roll over and over and over, and flop 
into the water with a big splash. 

Mr. Otter says, ‘““Come, children, 
we will try that over.”’ 

So they scramble up the bank and 
toboggan down again, one after the 
other, just as fast as they can. 

Usually it doesn’t take an otter 
cub long to learn how to slide like 
papa. When the cubs get the feel 
of what to do, they slide and slide 
until they are all tired out. Then 
they go back to their burrow and dry 
themselves and go to sleep. 

In Brookfield Zoo, near Chicago, 
people gather in groups opposite the 
otters’ place, and wait to see them 
slide down into their pool. 

Brookfield is a very up-to-date 
zoo, and has natural surroundings 
for the animals. An imitation river 
bank (of cement), with three steep 
slides, has been made for the otters. 
Water trickles down these slides all 
the time to make them easy to slide 
on. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otter seem to think 
that these artificial slides are like the 
ones they make, and they get a lot of 
fun and exercise sliding down them. 

The best time of day to see the 
otters slide is early morning, or just 
before sundown. 

An otter’s body is often thirty 
inches long, not including the tail. 
Its fur is very dense and silky and 
protects the creature when it goes 
into icy water. It varies in color 
from fawn to a dark brown. 
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Black Cat’s Valentine Party 


On February morning Mrs. 
Squirrel ran over to Mrs. Goose’s 
house. 

“Are you going to Black Cat’s 
Valentine party this afternoon?’’ 
she asked. 

Mrs. Goose was washing her 
breakfast dishes. ‘“‘Why, no,” she 
said. ‘‘He hasn’t invited me.”’ 

“Oh, but he surely will,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. ‘‘He got the whole 
thing up very suddenly. There is 
probably an invitation in the post- 
office for you right now.”’ 

“Then I’ll finish my dishes right 
up and go over there,”’ smiled Mrs. 
Goose. “I’m very excited!’’ 

Very soon she came plopping into 
the post-office. “Is there any mail 
for me?”’ she asked. 

Tom Towser, the dog postman, 
looked. ‘‘No, Mrs. Goose,” he said. 
‘‘There is nothing for you.” 

But Mrs. Goose still stood there 
at the letter window. “‘Nothing for 
me?” she asked. “‘You are sure?” 

“No, nothing for you,” he told 
her again. 

“All right,’ said Mrs. Goose. 
“But I am coming back very soon, 
because I am expecting something, 
most certainly I am.”’ 

She went to Mr. Gobbler’s Gen- 
eral Store and did hererrands. The 
animal people were all talking about 
the party. Mr. Pig had an invita- 
tion. Three-Ducks had theirs. So 
did Mrs. Sheep and Mrs. Hen and 
her daughters Arabelle and Clara- 
belle, and many of her other friends. 
Mrs. Goose just couldn’t understand 
why she hadn’t been invited! 

“Well, my invitation is probably 
in the post-office by this time,” she 
thought, happily. ‘“‘I’ll go back and 
see.” 

She went to the letter window. 
“Is there any mail for me now?” 
she asked, smiling a goosie smile. 

Tom Towser looked. ‘‘No, Mrs. 
Goose,”’ he said. ‘‘No mail.” 

‘‘That’s very queer,”’ she told him. 
“I was very sure there would be 
something.” 

‘‘Well, perhaps it will come on the 
afternoon mail.” 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by the Author 


‘*Is there any mail for me,’’ asked 
Mrs. Goose 


“Yes, I’ll come back then,” said 
Mrs. Goose. 

She plopped slowly home. She 
was very disappointed. Mrs. Squir- 
rel was sweeping her porch. She 


called to Mrs. Goose, when she saw 
her going by: “Hello, did you get 
anything?”’ 

I didn’t.” 

“Well, I just can’t understand it. 
Black Cat must have meant to ask 
you. Maybe your invitation is 


“That’s what I hope,” Mrs. 
Goose told her. “I think it will come 
on the two o’clock mail. I’m going 
over to the post-office then.” 

She had her lunch and did her 
mending. All the while she was 
worrying about Black Cat’s Val- 
entine party. She did so want to 
go! At two, she hurried back to the 
post-office. 

Some of her animal friends were 
standing around outside, very ex- 
cited over the party. 

Mr. Pig said: “I have just walked 
down Green Street, past Black 


Black Cat opened the door only a crack! 
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Cat’s house. I could see him through 
the window, hurrying to get ready 
for us. Good smells were coming 
out of the house. Chocolate cake. 
Lemon tarts. Cocoa!”’ 

Mrs. Hen said: ‘“‘He has bought 
valentines for everybody. Why, 
there are even some big red paper 
hearts pinned on his house!”’ 

Three-Duckssaid: ‘‘Wecan hardly 
wait.” 

Mrs. Goose went quickly into the 
post-office. She hurried to the letter 
window. “‘Is there any mail for me?” 
she asked, loudly and suddenly. 

Tom Towser had his back turned. 
He jumped. Then he made a 
thorough search. ‘‘No, Mrs. Goose,”’ 
he said. ‘Sorry. There’s nothing for 
you.” 

Mrs. Goose went back to her house. 
As she was passing Mrs. Squirrel’s 
kitchen window, her friend stuck her 
head out. 

she asked. 
invitation come?” 

“No,” sighed Mrs. Goose. “It 
didn’t. And what shallI do? It is 
after two o’clock, and the party 
begins at four. But I can’t go 
without an invitation, now can I?” 

“No, you certainly can’t. It seems 
very queer, indeed it does.” 

‘Maybe he just forgot 
suggested Mrs. Goose, with a small 
goosie tear. 

‘We all forget, sometimes,”’ said 
Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘Or—I have another 
idea. Maybe Black Cat has just 
so many chairs, and someone had 
to be left out!” 

“And so he left me out,” said 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Yes. Oh, I am so sorry, indeed 
I am. I did so want us to go to the 
party together!” 

*“‘What other reason could there 
be, do you suppose,’”’ asked Mrs. 
Goose, “‘for not inviting me?” 

‘Well,’ Mrs. Squirrel told her, 
“‘*he might be—a little put out at you 
for something. Do you remember 
doing anything that would make 
Black Cat feel cross at you?”’ 

Mrs. Goose thought. After a 
minute she said: ‘‘Well, yes, I do 
remember one thing.”’ 

*‘What?”’ 


“One day not long ago I met 
Black Cat in the Grocery. He had 
on his overcoat with the deep, 
deep pockets. As he was stuffing 
his bundles into them, his tail 
knocked a can off the counter. 
He asked: ‘Don’t you think my tail 
is a little too long, Mrs. Goose?’ 
And I said: ‘Yes, Black Cat, I do. 
If it were about three inches shorter, 
it would be just right.’ ”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Goose, you shouldn’t 
have said that. Cats are very 
sensitive about their tails! Maybe 
he didn’t like it—and that is the 


“Did the 


reason he didn’t invite you to his 
party.” 

‘‘Maybe it is,’’ said Mrs. Goose. 
She looked as though she wanted 
to cry. Then she said: “You have 
thought of three reasons why, per- 
haps, my invitation didn’t come. 
One—that Black Cat just forgot me. 
Two—that he hasn’t enough chairs. 
Three—that he is cross at me. 
They all seem good ones. Oh, Mrs. 
Squirrel, what shall I do?”’ 

“TI don’t think you can do any- 
thing,’’ Mrs. Squirrel told her. But 
Mrs. Goose had no answer to that. 

Half an hour later Mrs. Squirrel 
looked out her window and saw Mrs. 
Goose coming back from Green 
Street where Black Cat lived. She 
was dragging her red rocking chair. 

*‘Where have you been?” she asked 
her. ‘‘What have you been doing?”’ 

“I got to thinking about the 
three reasons for not being invited,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “So I went to 
Black Cat’s door and _ knocked. 
That was for the first reason. If 
he had just forgot me—then, when 
he came to answer the knock he 
would see me. But when he opened 
the door he scarcely looked at me! 
He had on a big blue apron. He 
opened the door only a crack. All 
I could see through it was some of 
his overcoat, with the deep, deep 
pockets. Then I showed him the 
chair. That was for the second 
reason. I said: ‘This is my favorite 
chair. I sometimes carry it around 
with me when I go to parties.’ Then 
I looked right at his tail, and told 
him: ‘Black Cat, I think your tail 
is just the right length.’ That was 
for the third reason, of course.”’ 

“Oh, Mrs. Goose, how odd of 
you,” said Mrs. Squirrel. ‘You 
shouldn’t have gone to his door 
hinting like that! Well, what did 
Black Cat say? Did he invite you? ”’ 

‘*‘No, he did not,’’ said Mrs. Goose. 
‘*He just said: ‘Oh, hello, Mrs. Goose. 
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How nice!! Thank you. And now 
—if you will excuse me, please, I 
must go and tend to my frosting! 
It might burn, you see.’ Oh, Mrs. 
Squirrel, there must be some other 


reason for not inviting me! Can you 
think what it might be?” 
Mrs. Squirrel said: “I have 


thought of something. It came to 
me while you were talking just now. 
Go home and wait.” 

‘Well, you’ll have to hurry about 
it,”” said Mrs. Goose. “It is half- 
past three already!”’ 

But she went home and sat by her 
window, watching. Pretty soon she 
saw Mrs. Squirrel come running 
along from Green Street. She had 
something under her jacket. 

Mrs. Goose opened the door and 
rushed out on the porch. ‘Here,’ 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “Take 

She held out an envelope with a 
red heart in the corner. It said on 
it: Mrs. Goose, Animaltown.”’ 

“My invitation!’ cried Mrs. 
Goose. “‘How did you get it?” 

“It was that idea I had, while you 
were talking. When you spoke of 
Black Cat’s overcoat with the deep, 
deep pockets, I hurried to his house. 
I told him, ‘Go on with your work. 
I just want to look into your over- 
coat pockets.’ ‘All right,’ he said. 
‘But I don’t see what on earth for!’ 
I put my paw into one pocket. 
Nothing there. But in the other one 
—yes, there it was, just as I had 
thought. You see, he had missed 
your invitation. He hadn’t mailed 
it with the others! It was still in the 
bottom of his pocket!” 

“Oh, I am so relieved,”’ cried Mrs. 
Goose. ‘“‘Mrs. Squirrel, I don’t 
know what I would do without you! 
Now I'll hurry—and put on my 
best clothes. You hurry—and put 
on yours. Then we can go along 
to the Black Cat’s Valentine party 


together. Oh, what a happy day 
this is!”’ 


Oh, what a happy day this is! 
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Gabby Goose, Gray Squirrel, Benny Rabbit, Blackie Crow and the snowbirds 
got on the ski behind Blackie Cat 


The Skiing Party 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


J 1mMMY Barn Mouse sat on the 
edge of the big bin where Farmer 
Stone kept the grain for the horses. 
He had just finished his dinner and 
sat twirling his whiskers when Mrs. 
Pussy and the kitten twins came 
into the barn, so Jimmy sat very, 
very still and did not make a 
sound. 

Mrs. Pussy did not see Jimmy and 
she sat down in the doorway and 
began to wash her face, while the 
kitten twins raced back and forth, 
rolling and jumping over each other 
and tumbling together so that it 
was almost impossible to tell which 
head and tail belonged together 
except for the color. Dusky was a 
soft gray with white paws and a 
little pink nose, but Blackie was 
black all over, a lovely glossy black, 
with only a tiny spot of white 
hidden away under his chin. 

As they romped about the floor, 
Blackie raced pell-mell into some 
long sticks that were standing, end 
on end, against the wall. The 
sticks fell to the floor with such a 
terrible clatter that Jimmy Barn 
Mouse scuttled quickly down the 
side of the bin. Safely inside the 
door of his home he stopped and 
peeped out with his bright little 
eyes to see what was going to 
happen. 

The kitten twins were as fright- 
ened as Jimmy and hid behind their 
mother. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ purred Mrs. 
Pussy. ‘“‘Those are only skis. They 
can’t hurt you.” 


echoed Dusky’ and 
Blackie. “‘What are skis for?’’ 

‘‘Farmer Stone’s boy puts them on 
his feet and slides on them,”’ Mrs. 
Pussy explained. ‘“‘With skis he 
can go very fast down the snowy 
hill.”” Then having finished washing 
her face Mrs. Pussy went out of the 
barn. The kitten twins did not go 
with her. They wanted to look 
more closely at the queer sticks. 
Blackie sat down on one of the skis. 

“I couldn’t slide on both of them 
the way Farmer Stone’s boy does,” 
he said, “‘but I’d like very much to 
try sliding on one of them.” 

“It might be fun,”’ said Dusky. 
“There are two skis. We could 
each try one.”’ 

“Where could we slide?’’ Blackie 
asked. 

‘‘We might try the hill over by the 
meadow,”’ said Dusky. ‘‘The snow 
is not very deep.” 

The skis were too heavy to carry, 
but Blackie and Dusky tried pushing 
them, and whenever they came to a 
little slope they would hop on and 
slide. It was much fun. 

As they passed the barnyard 
Grandpa Turkey gobbled at them. 
“What are you trying to do?” he 
gobbled in surprise. 

“‘We are going over to the hill to 
ski,’’ the kittens told him. 

“Ski!” said Grandpa Turkey. 
*‘Seems to me anyone can get enough 
slipping and sliding around this time 
of year without looking for more.”’ 
And he shook his head disapprov- 
ingly. 


“Coo! Coo! May we come and 
watch you?” called two pigeons who 
were sitting on the top of the barn- 
yard gate. 

“Certainly,” said the kitten twins. 
‘You may ski with us if you wish. 
The skis are so long that there will 
be plenty of room.”’ 

“I believe that I’ll go along and 
watch, too,’”’ said Gabby Goose. 

“If you go, I might as well go, 
too,’” decided Brownie Hen. 

They were just about to start on 
when they heard Danny Duck call- 
ing to them from the other side of 
the barnyard. 

“Quack! Quack! Wait for me!”’ 
he called, and came waddling as 
fast as his short little legs would 
carry him. 

“If you are going to ski,” he 
puffed as soon as he could get his 
breath enough to talk, “‘why don’t 
you ski down the lane? It’s much 
nearer than any other hill. The 
children from the Big House were 
skiing there yesterday. See the 
tracks? I might even try it myself,”’ 
he added, looking at the skis with 
interest. 

“Come along then,’ said the 
kitten twins. ‘‘There’s plenty of 
room.”’ 

It was a queer parade that Gray 
Squirrel saw going up the lane. 
Blackie went first pushing one ski 
before him and Dusky followed with 
the other ski. A pigeon perched on 
the front of each ski, and following 
on behind came Brownie Hen, 
Gabby Goose and, last of all, 
Danny Duck. 

“I wonder what they are up to,”’ 
puzzled Gray Squirrel from his 
perch high in the big oak tree. ‘“‘I 
think I’ll have to go and see.” And 
he hurried down the tree and called 
to the three little rabbits who were 
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playing ‘‘Followthe Leader”’ near by. 

Benny, Bunny and Bobby Rabbit, 
with Gray Squirrel, caught up with 
the others just as they reached the 
top of the slope and were getting the 
skis ready to slide on. Blackie 
Crow and two little snowbirds came 
from the direction of the woods, and 
they all stood around waiting to see 
what was going to happen. 

‘‘What are you going to do?” they 
all said. 

‘‘We’re going to ski,”’ said Blackie. 

“You may come, too,’”’ added 
Dusky. ‘The skis are so long that 
there is plenty of room.”’ 

“You try it first,’’ Blackie Crow 
said. 

“Yes,” said Gabby Goose. “I 
came to watch you.” 

“Go on! Slide!’’ urged the others. 

So the kitten twins got on the 
skis. They stuck their little claws 
into the strap and hung on tightly. 

“Give us just a little push, please,”’ 
called Blackie. 


Benny and Bobby Rabbit gave 
the skis a little push and off they 
went down the hill. The kitten 
twins clung tightly to the straps as 
the skis went faster and faster. 
Their soft furry coats fairly stood 
on end as the wind whistled by them. 
They were going so fast that Dusky 
began to grow a little frightened. 

“I want to stop,” he called. “I 
don’t want to go so fast.” 


The rest went to slide with Dusky 


‘Hold on,’’ Blackie called back. 
can’t stop.” 

But just as he called to Dusky, the 
ski that he was on bumped into the 
other ski and both kittens tumbled 
over into the snow. 

‘‘We did stop,’’ laughed Dusky as 
he rolled over in the soft snow. 

“That was fun!’ said Blackie. 
“‘That was lots of fun! Let’s try it 
again.” 

‘“‘Let’s all slide this time!’’ called 
Danny Duck, as the kitten twins 
reached the top of the lane again. 

“Let’s have a race!’ suggested 
Bobby Rabbit. ‘‘Races are fun!’’ 

“Yes! Yes! A race! A race!” 
laughed the others, tumbling on to 
the skis. ‘‘Races are fun!’’ 

Gabby Goose, Gray Squirrel, 
Benny Rabbit, Blackie Crow and 
the two snowbirds got on the ski 
behind Blackie, leaving the rest to 
slide with Dusky. 

‘Hold on!” called Bobby Rabbit. 

‘‘We’ll push,” said Benny, giving 
the end of the ski a little push, and 
then jumping on the end. 

Off went the skis down, down, 
down the hill, and off went Benny 
and Bobby Rabbit into the snow 
pulling Danny Duck and Gray 
Squirrel with them. 


did you do that?” quacked 
Danny Duck crossly, sitting up in 
the snow and shaking his feathers. 
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“TI had to hold on to you,’”’ Bobby 
explained when he had rubbed the 
snow out of his eyes and ears. ‘“‘Why 
didn’t you hold on yourself?”’ 


“There goes Brownie Hen!”’ said 
Gray Squirrel, watching the skis 
that were going faster and faster 
down the hill. 


Gabby Goose and Bunny!”’ 
Benny added. 


On and on went the skis and one 
by one the sliders fell off into the 
snow. All but Dusky and Blackie. 
The kitten twins were clawing 
frantically to the straps as they flew 
down the hill. They were afraid to 
stay on the skis and more frightened 
to let go and jump off. 

Suddenly Dusky’s ski headed for 
the fence, and as it went under the 
wire he ducked his head and slid off 
on the other side. But Blackie 
went on and on until with a big 
BANG the ski stopped suddenly 
against the gatepost and Blackie 
was spilled off into the snow. 

‘‘How was the skiing?’ gobbled 
Grandpa Turkey with a chuckle. 


Blackie could not answer because 
his mouth was full of the soft 
powdery snow as well as his ears 
and eyes, but he thought to himself 
—‘T don’t want to hear anything 
more about skiing for a long, long 
time.” 


The snowflakes are falling 
On you and on me. 

They’re falling on mountains 
And over the sea. 


They’re falling on cities, 
And falling on towns. 
They’re tumbling and stumbling 
Like comical clowns. 


SNOWFLAKES 


ViviAN G. GOULED 


They’re icing the housetops, 
And icicling trees, 
Especiaily after they 
Settle and freeze. 


They’re piling the sidewalks 
With patterns of snow, 
For each little snowflake 
Is different, you know. 
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The Poetry Corner 


CULINARY EFFORTS 


VIVIAN PIKE BOLES 


One day we made some gingerbread, 
All cut out like a man. 

We stuffed him full of currant drops, 
Then laid him in a pan, 


And stuck a nut on for a nose, 
And raisins for his eyes. 

A spoon of jelly was his mouth, 
And then, to make him wise, 


We put a pair of spectacles, 
Cut out of some old wire, 
Across the place that was his nose. 
And then we lit the fire. 


We heard him talking to himself 
Behind the oven door. 

He sizzled first, but very soon 
He started in to snore. 


We couldn’t wait a minute more 
To see our cookie man. 

He came out on a cloud of spice! 
I squealed, and then I ran 


To get a plate to put him on, 
And held him up to view. 
I laughed and laughed till I ’most 
cried, 
I know that you would, too, 


Because his eyes were all a-shine, 
His mouth was jelly-red, 

And those funny old spectacles 
Were on top his old bald head! 


FEBRUARY RIDDLES 


Vivian G. GouLED 


January’s over now, 
And February’s here, 

A month that’s quite important, 
But the shortest of the year. 


The month is quite important, 
For the days we celebrate 

Are birthdays of two Presidents 
Who, long ago, were great. 


There also is another day 
We children like a lot. 


It comes the fourteenth of this month. 


A holiday, it’s not! 


This poem’s full of riddles: 
Why is the month so small? 
Whose birthdays do we celebrate, 
And when do those dates fall? 


The answers are quite easy, 
I’m sure that you’ll agree, 
But, just for fun, tell me each one, 
And clear the mystery. 


WHEN I’LL BE A MAN 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When I shall grow to be a man 
I think I’d like to drive a van, 
And help folks move their tables 
and their chairs. 
Or else, perhaps, I’d like to be 
A sailor man who sails the sea, 
Or have a barber shop and cut off 


Although, perhaps, when I am grown, 
I’ll learn to fix a telephone, 
Or be an engineer, a chef, or 


But then again, perhaps I’ll choose 
To be a man who prints the news, 
a magician, 


I might decide to have a store 
With caramels and sweets galore; 
Perhaps I'll be a farmer with a 


I’ve thought and thought and 
thought, you see, 
’*Bout all the things I’d like to be, 
But I don’t think that I’ll decide 


FEBRUARY’S NAME 
Iva RIEBEL JuDy 


There was a Roman festival 
Called ‘‘Februa”’ which came 

Following January, and then, 
On account of the fame 


Of this feast for spiritual cleansing 
A month was named for it, 

In honor of all that it meant 
It seemed to them quite fit. 


The Latin ‘“‘februare’’ meant 
To purify; and so 

When you hear FEBRUARY’S name 
Its meaning you now know. 


VALENTINE 
DIRECTIONS 


VivIAN G. GouULED 


It’s fun to make a valentine, 
It’s very simple, too, 

Just follow these directions, 
They will tell you what to do. 


Take red paper, then cut out 
A great, big dashing heart, 
Paste around some dainty lace, 
And there you have your start. 


Write some loving words, as these, 
‘Please, will you be mine?”’ 

And send it to the one you wish 
To be your valentine. 
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A CHILD’S HEALTH 
ALPHABET 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


is for Appetite, healthy and keen; 
is for Baths to keep us all clean. 
is for Cod Liver Oil—take your 
share, 
is the vitamins found hiding 
there. 
is for Energy needed for play; 
is for Fruit—eat a lot every day. 
for Galoshes to wear when it 
rains; 
is for Hair—when you brush it, 
take pains! 
is for Injury—treat it with heed; 
is the Jacket on cold days you 
need. 
is for Kindness to those who are 
sick; 
is for Lessons done promptly and 
quick. 
is for Meals—don’t gobble them 
down! 
is for Night—when it’s bedtime, 
don’t frown. 
is for Open your windows real 
wide; 
is for Pep that health brings 
from inside. 
is for Quiet to rest or to sleep; 
is these Rules that you must try 
to keep. 
S is for Shoulders—keep them back 
straight. 
T is for Teeth—see the dentist, 
don’t wait! 
U is for Using the playgrounds, not 
streets; 
V is for Vegetables everyone eats. 
W for Washing your hands well 
with soap; 
X is for X-ercise (try jumping rope). 
Y is for Year-round health records 
scored; 
Z is the Zest that will be your 
reward! 


CHANGING FEBRUARY 


Iva RIEBEL JuDy 


The month of February has 
Been shifted all around 

First it was last month in the year, 
Then second, last, then found 


Itself put back in second place, 
And here it came to stay; 

But even then when leap-year comes, 
There is added one more day. 


At first it had its thirty days, 
But now has twenty-eight; 

July got one and August one, 
To honor men thought great. 


And anyone who happens to 
Be born a leap-year baby, 
Will miss a lot of birthday cakes 
Or eat them off days—maybe. 
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QuEsTION: Do you think for the third 
Srade the teacher should, in her study 
of Indians, take up the study in a 
Seneral way, or center her information 
directly about the study of specific 
tribes—the Hopi, the Zuni, the Pueblo 
Indians, etc.? 


ANSWER: I believe little or no value is derived from 
a general study of Indians that is lacking in specific 
detail. Each section of the country provides an entirely 
different aspect of our Indian heritage and should be 
definitely and clearly carried over to the children. A 
comparison of the various Indian tribes is most inter- 
esting to children, and also a study of how the climate 
affects their way of life. 


QUESTION: Will you please send me a 
bibliography of good stories and poems 
to cover the various February holidays. 


ANswER: LINCOLN—Stories: ‘Lincoln and the 
Pig,’’ Brooks, true story of Abraham Lincoln (Lothrop); 
‘Lincoln and His Dog,’”’ Elson Reader 2 (Scott-Fores- 
man); ‘“‘Lincoln and the Turtle,’’ Butterworth, in the 
Boyhood of Lincoln (Appleton); ‘The Overcoat 
Story,’”’ Gross, Lincoln’s Own Stories (Garden City 
Publishing Co.); “Lincoln and the Small Dog,”’ 
Moores, Life of Abraham Lincoln (Houghton); 
“A Stranger at Five Points,’”’ Ollcot, Good Stories for 
Great Holidays (Houghton); ‘“‘Lincoln’s Kindness to 
a Disabled Soldier,’’ Best Lincoln Stories (Donohue); 
“The Log Cabin Boy,’’ Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Te// 
Me Another Story (Milton Bradley Co.). Poems: 
“Lincoln,” Nancy Byrd Turner; ‘‘O Captain, My 
Captain!’ Walt Whitman; ‘“‘Lincoln,’”? John Gould 
Fletcher; ‘‘A Child before Lincoln’s Picture,’’ Florence 
Piper Tuttle. 


WASHINGTON—Stories: ‘Little and Great 
George Washington,” Story Hour, Wiggin (Hough- 
ton); ‘‘Going to Sea,’’ Fifty Famous Stories, Bald- 
win; ‘“‘The Little Cook,’ Elson Reader 2 (Scott- 
Foresman); ‘‘A Christmas Surprise,”” American Hero 
Stories, Jappan (Houghton); ‘Riding the Colt,” 
Scudder’s George Washington (Houghton); ‘‘Wash- 
ington’s Modesty,’’ Good Stories for Great Holidays 
(Houghton). Poems: ‘‘Washington,’” Nancy Byrd 
Turner; ‘‘Washington,”’ James Russell Lowell; ‘‘Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,’’ Margaret Sangster; ‘“The Twenty- 
Second of February,” Bryant. 


VALENTINE’S DAY-—Stories: ‘Elaine’s Valen- 
tine,’ Tell It Again Stories, Dillingham (Ginn); 
“A Sunday Valentine,’”’” When Molly Was Six (Hough- 
ton); ‘“‘Stuart’s Valentine,’ Bailey, For the Children’s 
Hour (Milton Bradley); “Big Brother Valentine,” 
Bailey, For the Children’s Hour (Bradley); ‘The 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Tiniest Pigeon,’’ Engle, The Study Reader (4) (Chas. 
E. Merrill). Poems: “A Valentine,’’ Richards; ‘‘My 
Valentine,’”’ Robert Louis Stevenson; ‘‘A Valentine,”’ 
Eleanor Hammond; “Snowflake Song,’’ Marjorie Bar- 
rows, Child Life; ‘‘My Valentine,’ Parsons; ‘‘Val- 
entine for My Mother,” Lee. 


QUESTION: Can you recommend some 
S00d monthly magazine for a girl of 
twelve. I have ‘‘Wee Wisdom’’ sent to 
her younger sister, age ten, and they 
both enjoy it very much, but I am in- 
terested in something for the older girl. 


ANSWER: For a girl of twelve, I would recommend 
for magazines: (1) Story Parade, Story Parade, Fifth 
Avenue, New York. (2) American Girl, 955 East 
44th St., New York City. (3) Jr. Scholastic (She 
may have this at school). (4) Child Life (although a 
bit too young, meets the needs of some children of 10 to 
12 years). 

In answer to a query of a few months ago regarding 
information on Nature Study and Science for first and 
second grades, Mrs. Dessie Moody of Wilmington, 
N. C., has kindly sent in the following reference material 
which she has found most valuable: ‘“‘The Butterfly 
and Moth Books,” Holland; ‘‘Insect Life,’’ Comstock; 
“Butterflies and Moths of the U. S. A.,’’ French; 
‘‘Butterfly and Moth Book,” Miller; ‘‘The Classroom 
Teacher,” Vols. 5 and 9; “Our Wonder World,” Vol. 
10; “The World Book,” Vol. 4; “The Students 
Reference Work,” Vol. 1; ‘‘Anthology of Children’s 
Literature,’”’ Johnson & Scott; ‘‘Butterfly Travelers,” 
National Geographic Magazine, February, 1937. 
Mrs. Moody has worked out a most interesting unit 
on butterflies which was published in the May issue of 
the North Carolina Education Journal for 1941. 
If any teacher should be interested in such a study, 
Mrs. Moody would be glad to correspond with her. 
Her address is Mrs. Dessie B. Moody, 201 Keaton 
Avenue, Wilmington, N. C. 


QuESTION: Do you know of any place 
where I can get pictures or post cards 
that will aid me in my Social Studies, 
particularly in the studies of people? 


ANSWER: I think the National Geographic Society, 
Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington D. C., will send 
you small pictures covering your Social Study needs. 
(48 pictures for $1.50.) I believe the Detroit Publish- 
ing Co., Detroit, and the Art Extension Press, West- 
port, Conn., would be able to send you interesting post 
cards in color. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


A Lapel Pin 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


I. you want to make a 
distinctly new and novel gift for 
your best girl-chum, make her a 
Lapel Pin! Lapel pins are extremely 
popular and here is a novelty: 
a Lapel Pin of Corks! 


Buy a few cents’ worth of corks, 
and choose varying sizes. You will 
want to finish them in pairs. You 
girls all know that lapel pins are 
quite the rage! In the stores you see 
every kind ranging from a quarter to 
five dollars! 

These little cork-bell pins can be 
made very easily. Besides the corks 
you will need some discarded beads, 
pearl or otherwise, about the size 
of a pea. You will also need some 
lengths of fine wire and a heavy 
darning needle. 


Run the darning needle through 
the center of each cork up and down. 


Follow this with your wire, begin- 
ning at the small end of the cork, 
calling that the top. When it comes 
out at the bottom, run the bead 
on the wire, bend it and push it back. 
The cork is so porous, this is not 
difficult. Finish by making a loop 
of wire on top. The bead makes 
the tongue of the bell, and through 
the loop a ribbon ties the bells 
together. A small safety-pin may 


be caught in this bow, to attach it 
to one lapel. 

Enamel the cork bells any color 
you wish, and let dry. Then gild 
the wire loop and the bead, also 
touch on bits of the gold paint 
along the lower edges of the corks. 
Tie the bells with bits of tinsel or 
ribbon and the lapel pin will look 
very smart on your best girl-chum’s 
suit! 


A Valentine “Hanky” Holder 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


is 1s lots of fun to make your 
own Valentines! And it is a lot of 
fun to make a Valentine gift! 
Maybe you would like to give one 
to mother, or a favorite auntie, or 
even to your teacher! 

The “Hanky” holder described 
here may remain just a holder, or it 
may contain a dainty handkerchief. 

The best part of this gift is that 
it is inexpensive. In the ‘Five- 
and-Ten”’ you can buy packages of 
lace-paper doilies of varying sizes. 

Lay your lace-paper doily upside 
down in front of you. With your 
ruler, divide your circle into thirds, 
beginning with a center point at the 
bottom, and draw these two V- 
shaped lines with a pencil. You 
are to fold the doily on these lines, 
one part over the other, in cor- 
nucopia effect. The accompanying 
sketch shows the result. 

To decorate your holder, you will 


want a little valentine—red crepe 
paper. Make three circles by trac- 
ing around a half-dollar. As in the 
sketch, slit their edges and color 
centers yellow, then crush the circles 
over a pencil-end. 

Glue the two folded sides of the 
doily together and, when dry, glue 
on the three flowerets. Tie on a 
red wool handle, tuck a “hanky”’ 
inside, and your Valentine gift is 
finished! 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


(Continued from page 61) 


Gum Chewing—Whispering 


‘ToLerRAncE is the saving virtue 
of the human race. It can best be 
taught by acknowledging one’s own 
weaknesses. It can be taught in 
the schoolroom by the treatment of 
two problems that formerly held 
first place as schoolroom annoy- 
ances—gum chewing and whisper- 
ing. At least twenty-five faults, 
far greater in importance, can be 
found in the schoolroom of a teacher 
who is narrow-minded enough to 
over-emphasize these two very human 
habits. Neither one is inherently 
wrong. The most we can say of 
them is that they are considered not 
good form under certain conditions 
of time and place. These conditions 
should be talked over with the child, 
but never condemn the two habits 
as wholly bad for that is a dis- 
honest point of view. 


In order that the child may get 
the right perspective on the gum 
chewing, and also to manifest toler- 
ance and good will, I purposely plan 
to be chewing gum when school 
begins at the morning or afternoon 
session. After things get going a 
bit, I say rather abruptly and 
apologetically, ‘‘Oh, dear me, please 


do excuse me. I forgot to put my 
gum into the wastebasket when 
school began.”” The “‘action is then 
suited to the word,”’ and I look up 
smiling at the fellow or fellows I am 
after. It seldom fails to bring 
more gum and more apologies, both 
pleasantly cared for. If necessary 
this remark may be added, ‘‘Well, 
you almost forgot, too, didn’t you, 
Mary?” 

A correction is made, a pleasant 
feeling exists and the work of the 
day begins. Sympathy, the spirit 
of tolerance, is created among us. 

The treatment for ‘‘whispering”’ 
is much the same. After talking 
privately with a child for some time, 
remark in a voice easily heard about 
the room, “‘Children, do excuse me. 
I fear I have talked too loud and too 
much and have disturbed some of 
you at your work. I am sorry.” 
You will get followers here, too. 
Nothing more may be needed to 
make the correction, if you are 
living right, with your children. 
Remember, always, you are not a 
perfect person nor a superior person. 
‘‘Except ye become like one of these 
ye cannot enter, etc.” 

Tolerance can only be taught by 
those who are tolerant. It is bigger 
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and better than anything in the cur- 
riculum. Try teaching it by way of 
your treatment of ‘‘gum chewing” 
and “‘whispering”’ and you will be de- 
lighted to see how the spirit of toler- 
ance permeates all life in the school- 
room. —BERTHA G. RAMEsS 


Lincoln and Washington 


Durinc the month of February, 
we stress the noble qualities of two 
great men—Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington. We all know 
that honesty, truthfulness, and good 
sportsmanship are mentioned re- 
peatedly. We have two large card- 
board portraits of both men, which 
we place in a prominent spot in the 
classroom. So much interest is 
shown in their lives each year, that 
we try to give the child an idea that 
these men really lived—and are 
living onin spirit. If any pupil per- 
forms some nice act which in any 
way emulates the actions of these 
men, his name is placed on the honor 
roll below the picture of either 
George Washington or Abraham 
Lincoln. The act must be spon- 
taneous and natural and not done 
expressly for getting on the honor 
roll. It is interesting and surprising 
to see how many children can attain 
the coveted honor. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


CORRECT! 


He’s off to a perfect start with 


Dixon Beginners 308, the correct 


pencil for first grade! 


All School Supply Houses Furnish Beginners 


and Other Dixon Exclusive School Pencils for 


Writing in Public Schools. 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
nana two sets of envelopes 
+08 = tation Engraved $3.50 
isiting Cards $1.00 


A. Ott Engraving Co., St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


age wae education for teaching / 56 th 
in elementary grades, kinder- year 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 

lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
Gy rs), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 212-B EVANSTON, ILL. 
KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
a uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 
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Books in Review 


PancuitTa, by Delia Goetz. (Har- 
court, Brace and Company.) 
$2.00. 

This is a delightful story about a 
little native girl of Guatemala, whose 
family were skillful makers of pot- 
tery. They sold their property in 
the village market. One day Pan- 
chita saw a beautiful doll in the 
window of a store in the village. 
She decided to earn enough money 
to buy the doll. She made a little 
tea set to sell in the market—but 
why tell all the details. 

The illustrations and the text 
offer a fine picture of the life in 
Guatemala. This is an excellent 
book to add to your library. 


House AFireE, by Helen Follett; 
illustrated by Armstrong Sperry. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) $1.50. 

The lively drawings in this book 
are as exciting as the story. Here 
is a tale about the little town of New 
Amsterdam. It was in difficulty. 
The thatched roofs of the houses 
were always catching fire. The 
governor had a plan of water 
buckets,—buckets made of leather, 

-a leather bucket for each family. 
But still there were devastating fires. 

Then young Peter Brinker thought 
of a scheme for quenching fires, and 
it worked! 


How To Make It Book oF CrarFTs, 
by Curtiss Sprague. (Bridgman 
Publishers.) $3.00. 

This book has been written for 
those who have a desire to make 
things. It should stimulate imagi- 
nation and creative impulse. Every 
page is full of fine diagrams, photo- 
graphs and detailed explanations. 

The projects are of good design 
with an emphasis on making useful 
objects. The book is 744 by 1014 
inches and contains 246 pages. 


WE ALL Go To ScHoo., by Lavinia 
R. Davis; illustrated by Dorothea 
Warren. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) $1.75. 

Here is a book that meets a real 
demand, for there are very few 


410 U S NATL. BANK BLOG 


WiLt 


UNEXCELLED 
SERVICE 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE AND 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


AM RUFFER Pw 


This will be a big placement year—Write for information. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


school stories for younger children. 

Never has school been presented 
in such a lively manner; both text 
and pictures are full of action and 
fun. All kinds of things happen in 
all kinds of schools, from a rural 
school in Maine to a boys’ school in 
New York, and all kinds of school 
adventures are pictured. 


SINGING Worps, by Alice G. Thorn, 
with beautiful illustrations by 
Masha. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) $1.75. 

This lovely book with its poems 
selected from the best sources is a 
happy introduction to poetry for 
any child. Since music and poetry 
are such good friends, the author 
has included six songs in this 
collection. The illustrations are 
choice, and serve as a fine example 
of pen and ink work. 

This is a book that all children 
interested in art and literature 
would truly enjoy. 


MississipP!, by Marshall McClin- 
tock; illustrations by C. H. 
Dewitt. (Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York.) $1.00. 
Along the lakes of Minnesota a 
stream winds southward, growing 
wider and stronger as other streams 
join it, until it isa mighty river flowing 
through twenty-five hundred miles 
of the richest valley in the world. 
This is a story of that river and of 
the Mississippi region. The Mis- 
sissippi has played an important 
part in our history, from the days of 
the French trappers and their meet- 
ing with the Indians along its shores, 
through the times of the flatboats 
bringing pioneers to settle the new 
land, until today when its floods are 
at last being brought under control. 
Here is the history of its dis- 
covery, and early settlements along 
its banks; with beautiful and real- 
istic descriptions of life on the plan- 
tations in colorful New Orleans, in 
the cotton fields and along the river 
wharves. Stunningly illustrated with 
twenty pages of full color lithographs 
and manydrawingsin blackand white. 


DENVER. COL! 


EST. 1906 
Member N.A.T.A. 
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